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SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE—ENDEAVOURS 
-AFTER ITS SOLUTION =~ 
STR P. C. Ray, Kr; AND BHABESHOHANUDRA Ray, M.So.* 


XIII. 








IOE AS A RAVISER OF PLAYS WRITTEN BY Orena 
Henry VI Trmoey AND Titus Andronicus 


In a previous article, the 7th contribution of the series; only the 
preliminaries of the subject were dealt with. The subject is so 
. vast and entails so much knowledge of Shakespearean literature 
that one would naturally shudder when one enters its portals. There 
has grown up such a mass of literature as & result of a detailed study. of 
the plays concerned that it is almost impossible to unravel the tangled 
skein—far less possible it is to do full justice to the subject in & short ` 
article as had been attempted. 
At the very outset we have to say a few words on the principle 
of disintegration of Shakespeare, which undoubtedly comes so much before 
an ardent Shakespearean student. 


x 


* I am now in my 80th year and thus infirmities of age are ` 
naturally crowding upon me. My eyésight is partially failing me and my 
memory is not as retentive as ib'was, say, twenty years ago. In drawing 
up the previous twelve communications, I had to depend upon the help of 
an amanuensis, Mr. Bhabeshchandra Ray, M.Sc., who has a literary 
taste. He has done his work as faithfully and conscientiously as may be 
expected. He has been fairly well up in literature on the subject at 
hand and I have thought it proper to associate him as a collaborator i in the 
next series of articles. P. C. R, i = 

+ Calcutta Review May, 1040. 2 |. 7. 
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The disintegrators of Shakespeare themselves believe and attempt 
to make others believe that there have been incorporated, to a varying 
` degree, lines, and at times passages or even scenes written by others, in 
the Shakespearean canon. It is with a view to maintaining the sanctity 
of the Shakespearean canon that they have scrutinised carefully the 
available evidences both external and internal; and they have often 
depended more upon the latter than upon the former. Malone may be 
taken as the first serious questioner of the ‘canonical character of 
the text as supplied by Heminge and Condell, though Ravenscroft 
is regarded by many as the originator, unknown to himself, of the dis- ` 
integration, theory.! Of late years Mr. J. M. _Robertgon has taken the 
lead in calling into question the authenticity of the Shakespearean canon. 
claimed by Shakespeare’s fellow-actors. Robertson has followed and 
developed. the principles of: Mr. Fleay who, though conscious of the 
presence of foreign hands in the Shakespearean canon as delivered in the 
Folio, was vacillating in assigning these alien” lines to this or that 
poet. Sometimes he -will fix up Péele with à particulàr 'passàge and 
on & subsequent oceasion he would modify his views and would declare 
Greene to be the author of the said lines and a third time he would give 
his award in favour of Lodge and so on.  In-eonsequence of this 
wavering attitude of his, Fleay has-been subjected to very adverse 
. eritieigm ; and we must express our sincere regret that the general 
literature .on the controversy set afoot by the advocates of the 
disintegration theory often partakes the nature of a polemic : and the. 
supporters of the traditional canon also have lost, so to say, the balance 
of ‘aesthetic criticism. To quote a representative example : Speaking 
of Titus Andronicus which, though incorporated in the First Folio, 
N presented, by the Lord Chamberlain’s men on their board in 1594 and 
l printed in the same year and mentioned by Meres in- 1598, ‘has aroused” 
a. lively controversy as regards | its authorship. George: ORDER 
remarks : 

“If we are to disregard a three-fold cord of evidence like this, the whole 
process of literary history becomes a4 mere ‘absurdity—a game of. All 
‘Fools, with the, prize. for the craziest topsyturvyfier, as Thackeray 
would say, of actual facts. It is, of course, possible—almost : 
everything. .is possible—that the wrong EE got into the Folio, that 
Meres was mistaken, that the piece acted and printed in 1594 was. not 
Shakespeare's ; butit is also possible that all the world is | mad, except 
the_ inhabitants of lunatic” eme "PCR 


of some ys at least which found a place into the Folió. 
2 Cambridge History of English Literature, -Vol. V. 
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Even such scholars as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Prof. J. Dover 
Wilson in their introduction to The Taming of the Shrew have thought 
it worth while to enter an apology for being disintegrators of Shakespeare 
and have discussed in a nutshell the different aspects of the problem of 
disintegration. In course of the said introduction they declare : 


“Coming to this comedy in our observance of the 1623 Folio’s order, 
and in face of one of the most difficult cruxes in the Shakespearean 
canon, we think it well to preface our approach to it with a brief 
but bold statement of the critical principles we have applied hitherto, 
and propose to apply to questions of the autheriticity, date, and so 
on of this or that play. 


Our method has been accused as ‘disintegrating’ Shakespeare. 
We retort that no method at this time of day can, on condition of 
its being scholarly, do anthing else, if we use the word intelligently. 
No one can pretend that Heminge and Condell’s First Folio was a considered 
collection, revised by Shakespeare (after death) and bequeathed by 
him as his solemn claim on the worship of posterity. Tho First 
Folio has been proved—as might have been guessed from the twin 
names of its editors—to have been compiled from play house copies— 
piously, be it agreed, but not therefore with any exactness of research. 
It follows, then, that When we have an earlier Quarto of any given 
play printed in the dramatist’s life time—and not so far as we know 
disavowed by him—it has prima facie a good claim to be considered." E 

Years of research on the text of Shakespeare have postulated 
one broad fact, that the text as supplied by Heminge and Condell can 
by no means be regarded as the most authentic and perfect, at least 
in several cases, when compared with the available Quartos. Wheére 
the Folio text has been found decidedly inferior to that of the Quarto, 
critics have come forward with the explanation that the Folio text merely 
represents the stage version and is necessarily unfit for closet study. 
On the contrary when a reader stumbles off on the Quarto version 
and finds the Folio text much superior to the former, the whole 
mischief is thrown upon the shoulders of the ever-accominodàting 
pirate publishers, it being indirectly assumed that nothing below the 
stendayd can emerge out of Shakespeare’s pen. Particularly with 
this broad and bold assumption at the base, the so-called disintegrators 
started their. research. 

The ways of disintegration have taken two well-defined shapes ; and 
both have their strong votaries, though the earlier way of disiütegra- 
‘tion has begun to be considered -rather old. Here the assumption 
is that Shakespeare, who has presented the world with the sublimest 
thoughts in the most beautiful language, oan never leave for the 
posterity a sample of rubbish, so to say, where the colour, tone and ring 
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ate nothing ‘finer than- the average. The disintegrator starts from this 
“assumption, critically studies the Shakespearean plays from cover - 
to cover, collects words, :lines, passages and scenes which their ideal 
Shakespeare should not write, assorts the collected material and 
attributes thém to contemporary authors. These contemporaries 
of his immediate predecessors are ‘thus regarded as: Shakespeare's 
collaborators. by this set of disintegrators. When the practice of 
-composite authorship was so much in vogue in Elizabethan England 
why .should we consider Shakespeare a singula: exception’ in that 
respect, is the question which this disintegrating school may, very 
likely, put to their opposers. It is almost certain that in his days of 
retirement at Stratford. after 1611, Shakespeare collaborated -with 
Fletcher in producing Henry VIII and The Two Noble ‘Kinsmen. ` 


So far as Henry VIII is PE the suspicion that thé play is . 
-nob entirely Shakespearean was first suggested, from a study of. its 
style and. metre, by Roderick (1758) and supported independently — 
almost after a century by Emerson, Tennyson, Hickson and Spedding, . 
f all. in 1850. In dividing the scenes between Shakespeare and Fletcher. 

‘Spedding remarked of the First Act, Ist scene and 3rd scene in the 
"following typical words : 


The former scene 'seemed to have the full stamp of Shakespeare 
in:his latest manner : the same close packed expression ;~ the same 
life, and reality and freshness; the saine rapid and abrupt turnings 

- of thought so quick that language can hardly rur fast enough ; the 
same impatient activity of intellect and fancy, which having once 
disclosed. an idea cannot wait to work it orderly out ;. the same 
daring | confidence in the resources of language, which plunges ‘headlong 


into a sentence without knowing how it is to come forth .......... the 
. same entire freedom from book language and commonplace. ....But 
the instant I entered upon the third scene :......... I was. conscious 


of a total change. I felt as -if I had passed ‘suddenly out of the 
language of nature into: the language of the stage, or of some con- 

. ventional mode of conversation. ........ The ‘expression became 
suddenly diffuse and languid. The wit wanted mirth and character. 

. Doubts were, however, expressed by Boyle (1885) as to our poets’ share 
in the play and Massinger was suggested by him as the author of non- 
Fleteherian parts of the piece, and Fleay was ready enough to accept 

. Boyle's: views. Most of the critics, however, agree Henry VIII io 
. be a joint production of. Shakespeare and Fletcher and the present : 
writers Would like -to accept their ‘conclusion. 


: Regarding The Two Noble iea the pe was ubl | in 
qian in 1634 as, : E ; 
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Written by the memorable Worthies of their time ; 


Mr. John Fletcher, and 
Mr. William Shakespeare y en 


"The authenticity of Shakespeare parts has been defended by 
Lamb, Coleridge, DeQuincey, Tyrell, Spalding, Hallam Hickson, Skeat, 
Furness, Littledale, Hopkinson and. Swinburne.. ........ The case 
for the negative has been put boldly and. trenchantly by Shelly in a 
letter tohis wife: ‘I have been reading the Noble Kinsmen, in which, 
with the exception of that lovely scene, to which you added so 
much grace in readingto me, I have been disappointed. -The 
Jailor's Daughter isa poor imitation, and deformed. The whole story 
wants moral discrimination and modesty. Ido not believe Shakespeare 
wrote a word of it.’ The same disbelief has been expressed by Steevens, 
Hazlitt, Knight, Ulrici, Delius, Von Friesen, Halliwell Phillips, Boyle, 
Bierfreund, Furnivall and Fleay."! . 

It thus appears thatthe question whether Shakespeare has had 
any share in the authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen is still open 
and awaits a happy solution. A present-day editor of the play, Mr. 
Harold Littledale, after successfully answering all the points raised 
by critios who would nof like Shakespeare as the collaborator -of 
Fletcher, observes, “A strong .case of presumptive proof has been 


made out in favour of the opinion that Shakespeare commenced the: 


play, wrote some scenes, outlined. others, and loft the fpecie draft 
for Fletcher to complete.” 


Now if one accepts the views of the majority of critics in so far na 


as the authorship of Henry VIII and The Two Noble Kinsmen are - 


concerned, one will have to be convinced of the actual method of 
collaboration, namely, how it was achieved. Did the two authors 
independently compose their respective portions to be cemented 
together after they had completed their allotted tasks, or simply one 
of them drew up the general plan, wrote some portions and left it 
to the other for completion? Itis quite unhesitetingly assumed by 
the. supporters of the collaboration theory -that Shakespeare himself 
drew up the scheme, actually composed several scenes for these two 
plays but did take no interest in them when he left the metropolis 
to enjoy his hard-earned days of retirement and rest at his native 
‘place, and left the drafts with Fletcher in order thet he might finish it 
in his own characteristic way. 


s 


Thus it is evident, that Shakespeare's collaboration is rather. limited, . 


and during the actual day-to-day progress of the plays where colla- 


1 Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare Apocerypha (1908), p. viii. - 


~ 


M 
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boretion is more a certainty than probability, Shakespeare plays 
the part of a dummy author. Thus it is nothing short of “Shakespeare 
fanaticism” that induces a disintegrator to ‘sift out passages which 


appears baser than Shakespeare's sublimer ones and allot them to 


the pens of imaginary collaborators in all the works running in 
Shakespeare’s name. To make the -point clear, we may aska pertinent 
question, namely, why should werassume alien hands in say Lowe's 
Labours' Lost, Julius Cesar and so on? It is not for our subjectivity 
resulting in 'Shakespeaiolatry! that we try to purge out what we do 
not like our poet to write. The whole structure of this method of 
disintegration . rests upon the gigantic assumption—gigantic we must 
call it—that Shakespeare, a super- -eminent genius, cannot write any- 


` thing which is not sublimest in itself. 


‘The alternate way of disintegration starts from "he; same disbelief 
of the canonical character of the Folio text as given by the earliest 
editors, but follows an altogether different channel. : 

The inclusion of baser portions in the Shakespearean -canon has 
been attempted to be explained on the supposition that the available 
texts are merely the reprints of the stage copies which had. to attract 


"the imaginations of the groundlings, and Shakespeare could never be 
held responsible for those portions that sting in our ears and prick 


* 


our’ minds. Shakespeare's popularity drew a number of pirate- 
publishers’ in the ‘boxes and on various occasions these publishers 
would take recourse to the ‘process of ‘bachygraphy’ and would be 
helped by the ungrudging services of the play-patehers. and play: 
dressers. To them may be steripdsed, in most cases, all-these flat and 
‘stale ‘stuff? / 

In his article on “The Foundations of phakeeveet = Text” Pollard 
remarks : 

“The Globe Theatre was ‘burnt down in 1613, and there is no 
agreement at present as to what damage was then done to the collec- 
tion of prompt copies or other theatrical manuscripts in the Companie’s 
possession,; secondly, that in 1623 something like a dozen years had 
elapsed since the last of Shakespeare's Plays had been written, and 
some thirty since the production of the earliest, and such knowledge 
as we possess of how plays written by other dramatists were handled 
does not encourage us to believe that by any means all of the manus- 
cripts available in’ 1623 were 1 in the same state as when Shakespeare 
put his last touches to them.” n 

A occi and Dover- Wilson fittingly opine : ~ 


- f 


'' Calcutta Review, January, 1940, p. 3. 
2 Aspects of Shakespeare, p. 9. 
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"To assume as Shakespeare's a play advertised as Shakespeare's 
in the First Folio by Heminge and Condell (who knew him) is surely 
the sensible thing to do in absence of strong evidence of his having 
been helped by guessed-at collaborators of varying degrees of fame. 
To suggest that his text stands, as we have it, upon -playhouse and. 
prompt-book copies is as surely a simpler and more economical 
solution of a hundred difficulties.” 

The requisition of a collaboragor, known or unknown, whenever 
the text does not satisfy our taste, is indeed risky—very risky—from 
an altogether different point of view. Greene’s Johanes Factotum 
had to serve a period of apprenticeship in the art of play-writing and 
his very first appearance was not, so far as we can understand to-day, 
marked with any particular and unusual ovation. He had laboured 
hard and success favoured him with fortune which he was very 
particular of and with fame which he was not at all conscious of. 
"If we look closely enough into them (Shakespeare's plays) we shall 
-findenough discrepancies, enough evidence of what seems imperfect 
revision, enough diversity of style, and to tempt us to believe that 
Shakespeare wrote all his plays in the years of his dramatie apprentice- 
ship and spent the rest of his working life in constantly re-writing them.’? 

George Saintsbury also advocated this theory and the present 
writers do not hesitate to quote here Raleigh who too holds : 

“There is good reason to think that many of his comedies are 
recasts of his own earlier versions now lost to us. It is wrong to 
suppose that these earlier versions were revised from motives of 
literary life. ........ when the theatre came to its maturity, complete 
five act plays with two plots ....were required to fill the afternoon. 
The earlier and slighter plays were then enlarged and adapted to — 
the new demands.’ 

This view. being accepted, one has simply to reason for oneself 
whether the lines of Shakespeare, the apprentice, and of Shakespeare; 
the mature, may not perplex & collaboration-monger and scraps of the 
apprentice playwiight may not be allotted Ae a Marlowe, a Greene, 
a Peele, eto. i 

Here lies the real puzzleof Textual authenticity, and the dis- 
integration theory is in itself an attempt to solve it. With these 
preliminary remarks it is now proposed to reopen the question of the 
authorship of Henry VI Trilogy and Titus Andronicus.* 


` (To be continued) 
1 The Taming of the Shrew, Introduotion. pp. ix-x. 
N 
2 Aspects of Shakespeare, p. 15. 
* Shakespeare (English Men of Letters), p. 114. 
* Reprinted from The Calcutta Review (December, 1940). 


SHAKESPEARE'$ MANIPULATORS 
. MARLENE FISHER 


Shakespeare's tragedies are focused largely*on different aspects of and 
approaches to the theme of romantic love. At the same time, however, they 
embody early studies of the kind of character who later becomes a typically 
Shakespearean manipulator. This character in the comedies exemplifies 
varying kinds of manipulativeness and employs the trait with varying 
degrees of skill. Don John, for example, in Much Ado About Nothing, mahi- 
pulates for villainous goals, but he is clumsy and fails. Proteus, in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, tries his hand at manipulation in order to win his 
friend's sweetheart for his own. He sees his erring ways in the end, though, 
andrepents. Oliver, in As You Like It, tries to control his younger brother, 
Orlando, but fails as a result-of his own good nature. Portia, in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, maneuvers Shylock to defeat in the courtroom scene for what 
she believes to be the good of her society, and Viola, of Twelfth Night, uses her 
skill in this art to enhance the well being of those whom she loves. 

The ends to which these characters’ manipulations are directed and 
their success or failure in achieving these ends are closely related.. In the 
world of comedy, any threat to the established social order must fail—hence 
the failure of a Don John. By the same token, manipulativeness used to 
maintain the status quo will succeed —hence the triumph ofa Portia. By 
working out such distinctions for both the character and his aim in the come- 
dies, Shakespeare, when he began writing his major tragedies, was able to 
endow a Claudius or an Edmund with subtly distinct, highly individualistic 
reasons for wishing to control others. In the tragedies, manipulativeness, 
inseparable from the ability to read character, from the ability of the mani- 
pulator to understand the nature of the individual he wishes to dominate, 
becomes fundamental both to the identities of Claudius, Iago, and Edmund 
and.to the structure of the plays in which these characters appear. qu» 

In fact, a brief, initial consideration of some of the tragedies is nece-. 
ssary to point up all the more sharply how Shakespeare handled the manipu- 
lators of the earlier plays. Macbeth is ina category of his own, ‘but in the 
other major dramas of Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, the villain—that is, the 
threat, finally dire, to the natural and moral order of the world—is thati ndivi- 
dual who succeeds in manipulating others to his own ends. These . énds, 
inevitably, are ir direct opposition to and for a time destroy the fundamental 
harmony of the universe. In each of these cases, regardless of differences in 
motivation and in degrees of villainy, it is the skill with which these characters 
consciously manipulate formidable opponents that is noteworthy. They are 
able to read other men with great acuity, and they ground their actions in 
their knowledge of their adversary’s character. Those actions, on the one 
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hand, give them immediate if not permanent success in fulfilling their own 
ambitions and desires. On the other hand, they provide them the means to 
destroy both the individuals upon whom they practice their Machiavellian 
talents and, temporarily at least, -the most profound personal, familial, 
and social values of the communities of which they are a part. 

f Claudius is the most sympathetic and, in certain important respots, tlie 
least evil of such characters. There is, of course, no possible excuse for his 
initial crime of fratricide, a crime motivated by the sins of ambition and 


lust. Such an act, in terms of the Elizabethan world view, could not go ` 


unpunished. Claudius’ punishment is a stinging conscience during his life 
and, at last, his own ignominious death. Nevertheless, once Claudius had 
gained his crown and his queen, he had no intention or desire of steeping 
himself further in blood. The attention he focuses on Hamlet early in the 
play is not a means to manipulate or to do away with his son-nephew, but 
rather an attempt to win him over. His later and increasingly desperate 
efforts to control Hamlet stem from Claudius’ own. instinct for self-preserva- 
tion. Even his attempt (and he was, at the end, successful) to bring about 
Hamlet’s death is not comparable to Claudius’ unkind murder of his own ` 
brother, for by this time it was a matter of kill or be killed. It is through 
Claudius’ adroit manipulation of the overwrought Laertes that he succeeds 
in destroying Hamlet. He knew his nephew's nature well enough to temind 
Laertes that : 


He, being remiss, 
Most generous and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils, so that with ease, 
Or with a little shuffling. you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practice - 
Requite him for your father. 
(LV, vit, 135-40) 


Laertes falls in with the king’s plans, and Hamlet’s death, along with 
Claudius’ own, purges the corruption the initial crime had brought about. 
The king pays the wages of sin, and in so doing he clears the way for the 
natural order to be restored through Fortinbras. . 

, Iago is vastly different. Embittered as he is by having witnessed 
another preferred over him, he nevertheless, unlike Claudius, practices and 
enjoys manipulation for its own sake. Iago's longing to satisfy his desire 
' for power had not been fulfilled by military advancement ; but it could 
be fulfilled by gaining a much more telling and eventually ruinous kind of 
power over the man who, in Iago's eyes, was unappreciative of him. Iago, 
the'most blatant manipulator of all, owed much of his diabolic success to 
his ability coolly to stand aside and observe himself performing the difficult 
task of acquiring psychological dominance over his superior. Iago's intelli- 
gence may tend toward the prosaic; yet, it is eminently sharp and 
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clear enough to delight in its own artistic managing ofa man who is far more 
noble than himself. Shakespearean tragedy demands that world order 
be restored, and Jago, in his manipulations, finally out-does himself. Still, 
he remains unrepéntant, though silent, at the tragic end, finding the justi- 
fication for his own life (and death) in the shaping of another. For in 
destroying Othello, he did that of which any villainous manipulator might 
be proud. Cassio was easily dealt with, but to poison and ruin Othello 
required an ability to read other men which the successful manipula- 
tor must posses so. Iago states : 


The Moor is of a free and open nature 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are. 
(L iii, 405-08) 


Claudius, in his handling of Laertes, bent to his will an inexperienced. youth. 
Tago practiced his art on far different mettle. 

Edmund, in King Lear, stands mid-way between Claudius and lago. 
Less mature than Claudius and less cynical than Iago, Edmund cannot 
bear that à. man as capable as he knows himself to be should suffer because 
of his bastardy. He is bitter, skeptical, and detached enough to view 
with mocking disdain “ the excellent foppery of the world"— the willingness 
of men to blame their failures and ill fortune of chance or on the stars. As 
dynamie as his fellow manipulators, Edmund is unwilling to sit passively 
and accept his decreed fate ; he must, instead, actively try to overthrow or 
at least to redirect the natural course of things. His shrewdness enables 
him, like Jago, to see the vulnerability and essential trustingness of good 
men such as his father and his brother and, like Claudius, to have a respect 
and even a peculiar longing for the uprightness and manliness of an Albany. 
Thus, Edmund sets his father, Gloucester, against his brother, Edgar ; he 
plays upon Regan and Goneril, understanding the blindness and destructive- 
ness of their selfishness. Yet, wanting so. desperately for himself the 
loyal affection he cannot inspire in others, he is moved—too late—to try 
to right the wrongs and griefs his manipulations have helped bring about. 
He is able to say, “I pant for life. Some good I mean to do,/Despite of mine 
own nature” (V, iii, 243-44). The wheel does indeed come full circle, and 
Edmund himself comes. to know that manipulation of others for purposes 
of self-aggrandizement will not gain him entrance into the community of 
love. But, like Claudius and Jago, he had to participate in the destruc- 
tion of that community to feel and perceive its value. 

By virtue of the very definitions of and kinds of questions posed by 
comic drama, there cannot be direct counterparts of characters like Claudius, 
Tago, and Edmund in Shakespeare's comedies. However, in Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Much Ado About Nothing, As. You Like It, The Merchant of 
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Venice, and Twelfth Night there are individuals who prepare the way for the 
manipulators of the later tragedies. Although they are unsuccessful in 
their would-be villainy or successful in their manipulation of others to pre-. 
serve the ‘stability of the non-tragic worlds they inhabit, they neverthe- 
less possess in common with Claudius, Iago, and Edmund certain 
important qualities which the latter three used more adroitly and with far 
graver consequences. 

Much Ado’s Don John pr ovidos a good beginning for an examination 
of the comedies because he is simultaneously a further development. of an 
earlier manipulator—Proteus—and a foreshadowing of a later one—Edmund. 
Don John, with the help of his fellow villain, Borachio, comes rather 
close to shifting the weight of the play from the comic to the tragic or, at 
least, to the pathetic. And this is so largely because of his ability to play 
upon the naivete and gullibility of the Prince, Don John's brother, and 

. Claudio. Don John, both in this respect and in terms of the fact that he 
is a bastard, is a fore-shadowing of the later Edmund. But because he 
does not dwell in a tragic world, he fails where his more fully developed 
counterpart suoceeds. Borachio suggests the means and works out the ` 

. details of the deception of Don Pedro and-Claudio through the slandering . 

of Hero, but Don John is willing enough to fall in with the plan. He calls 
himself a “plain-dealing villain." Yet, until that plan was suggested to 

-him, he remained a largely passive, darkly brocding figure lurking in the . 

shadows. His energies were sperit in pining for a way to satisfy his appetite 
to harm Claudio. For it was that gallant who had won the favor of the 

Prince, Don John’s brother. 

Don John’s illegitimacy causes him to fee] diseased ahd unnatural. 

“I cannot hide what I am." His attempts to manipulate the course of 
others’ lives proceed neither from a Claudius’ driving ambition for a crown 
nor from an Iago's delight in power for its own sake nor from an Edmund's 
wish for status and love. Rather, Don John seeks to cure his own dark, 
melancholic illness. “Any bar, any cross, any impediment will be medici-. 
nable to me. I am sick in displeasure to him (Claudio) and 
whatsoever comes athwart his affection ranges evenly with mine" (II, iii, 
4.7). Wooden, mechanical, and terse, Don John is, however, a sinister 
force. In an effort to quell his own bitterness, he will “endeavor anything" 
to spite and to control those whom he hates. It is the relative simplicity 
of his motivations that helps make him less dangerous and less successful 
than those stronger, more complex manipulators of the later plays. 


Less threatening than Don John or the still earlier Protéus is Oliver, 
in As You Like It. In that play's essentially idyllic world of the parodied 
pastoral romance, the "villain" is neither terribly villainous nor adequately 
manipulative. Oliver had, for a time, attempted to control and shape the 
destiny of his younger brother, Orlando, and. had -oven set up a situation 
which he hoped would result in his brother’s.death. He goes so far as to 
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say to Charles, the wrestler he has engaged to challenge Orlando, “I had as. 
lief thou didst break his neck as his finger" (T, i, 152-3). A few lines later, 
he adds, “This wrestler shall clear all. Nothing remains but that T 
kindle the boy thither. .” (I,i, 177-79). But Oliver did not know his brother. 
Unable to understand others even as astutely as Don hn in MucJo Ado, 
Oliver is unaware that Orlando has reached the breaking point in his passive 
acceptance of the servility his older brother had been forcing upon him. 
Oliver does not know, or even guess, that his brother is ready to mutiny. 
However, he does know what, in spite of himself, he values and admires in 
Orlando, and he recognizes his own lack of those qualities in Orlando that 
endear him to others. 


Yet-he’s gentle, never schooled, and yet 

learned, full of noble device, of all sorts 

enchantingly beloved, and indeed so mich in 

the heart of the world, and especially of 

my owr people, that I am altogether misprized. 
(I, i, 172-76) 


Such a would-be manipulator was doomed to failure. Hisr ecognition 
of Orlando’s strengths far exceeds his perception of his brother’s weaknesses. 
And in the lines just quoted, Oliver inadvertently reveals not only a respect 
for Orlando but also a desire to learn from him, to be like him. Orlando, 
of course, escapes the trap set for him by Oliver, and the latter’s complete 
change of heart at the end of the play comes as no surprise. The very 
atmosphere of the Forest of Arden provides-no breathing space for genuine 
villainy ; nor can Jove and gratitude exist side-by-side with total selfishness. 
Oliver cannot help but be grateful to his brother for saving his life. And 
that gratitude combined with his passion for the virtuous Celia restore him 
to his better self. Celia asks, '"Was't you that did so oft contrive to kill 
him ?" And Oliver replies, “T’was I, but 'tis not I. I do not shame/ 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion/ So sweetly tastes, being 
the thing I am" (IV, iii, 134-38). Oliver, then, is an unsuccessful mani- 
pulator who was so repentant, who was so pleased with his failure, that 
he might, at last, rival his brother in nobility and goodness. Might not 
that be the direction in which an Edmund would have gone had he lived ? 

Skipping back to an earlier play than either Much Ado About Nothing 
or As You Like It, Proteus, in Two Gentlemen of Ver ona, foreshadows certain 
features of both Don John-and Oliver. Like Oliver, Proteus’ gratitude. 
for and admiration of Valentine's gallant nobility finally cause him to repent 
of his own fickleness ; he comes to deplore his deception of his friend and - 
his attempted rape of Silvia. And like Don John, he is initially enough 
. consumed by jealousy to be able to take whatever steps might be necessary 

to the end of fulfilling his own desires, even if he had to harm others to do 
50. 3 
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' Proteus, however, as his very name implies, is not so much villainous’ 
as he is fickle. Rejecting the love of the intelligent and lively Jullia, he 
instead pants after Silvia, who is already betrothed to Proteus’ own dearest 
friend. But what is at first mere fickleness threatens to turn into something 
more serious when Proteus makes use of Valentine’s trusting friendliness ' 
to extract from Valentine his plans to elope with Silvia. He betrays his 
friend by immediately informing the Duke, Silvia’s father, of the plot, 
knowing that the Duke would take meanst, o prevent its being carried out ; 
and he heaps betrayal upon betrayal in leading the Duke to think that 
Proteus is acting solely out of unselfish reverence for his lord. A 


But, good my lord, do it so cunningly 
That my discovery be not aimed at ; 
For, love of you, not hate unto my friend, 
` Hath made me publisher of this pretense. 
(III, i, 44-47) 


To have presented himself in such a light to the Duke was caloulated 
behavior on Proteus’ part, since earlier he had stated : 


I cannot now prove constantt o myself 
Without some treachery used to Valentine. 
This night he meaneth with a corded ladder 
. To climb celestial Silvia's chamber window, : 
Myself in counsel, his competitor. 
: Now presently I'll give her father notice EP 
Of their disguising and pretended flight. 
Who, all enraged, will banish Valentine ; 
For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter, 
But, Valentine being gone, I'll quickly cross ` 
By some sly trick blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift, 
As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift. 
(II, vii, 31-43) 
Proteus had already been successful in manipulating his friend and peer, 
and he had the confidence that he could also play pon the older and 
presumably wiser Duke. 

Nevertheless Proteus, like Oliver, has enough basic spirit and enough 
of a fundamentally positive and strong, if youthfully foolish, character to 
have won the love of a good woman—Julia.. He recognizes his own folly 

_in the end : 2 : 


Oh, Heaven, were man 
. But constant, he were perfect | That one error 
^ Fills him with faults, makes him run through all the sins. 
Inconstancy falls off ere it begins. 
(V, iv, 108-13) 
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Although Proteus in other circumstances might have. been equal to 
the manipulative villains oft he tragedies, the romantic world of which he 
‘is a part demand not only that he fail in his more basely motivated actions, 
but that he be essentially capable of virtue. 

The Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night differ from the other comedies 
already discussed in that neither play contains even a would-be 
villain. Each of them, however, has at least one important character whose. 
ability to exploit a given situation for stabilizing ends and whose shrewdness 
in understanding and manipulating other individuals are very nearly equal 
to those similar qualities in the manipulators of the tragedies. 

* Portia, in The Merchant of Venice, reveals her adroit, almost masculine 
manipulativeness both in connection with Shylock (the “bond” plot) and 
in connection with Bassanio, her husband (the “casket” or love plot). Like 
many of the best of the women in Shakespeare's comedies, Portia exhibits 
great liveliness of mind and spirit. Frustrated by the terms of her father’s 

will, she says to her nurse: 


Oh, me, the word "choose". I may neither choose 
Whom I would nor refuse whom I dislike. So is 
the will of a living daughter curbed by the 
. will of a dead father. Is it not hard, Nerissa, that 
I cannot choose one, nor refuse none ? 
(I, ii, 28-27) 


Holding strong opinions about her various suitors, Portia feels utterly 
hemmed in by her enforced passivity, by those strictures of her father’s 
which allow only. for her being chosen. Such a predicament is parti- 
cularly difficult to take since she knows with absolute certainly whom 
she would have for her husband, if only she could act. Her remarks to 
Bassanio (III, ii) before he decides which of the, three caskets to open 
leave no doubt in anyone’s mind whom she prefers. And even though 
she cannot overtly direct him to the lead casket, the song she sings while 
he deliberates, with its rhymes “bred,” “head,” “nourished,” is as 
close as she dare come to instructing her wooer what he must do to win her. 
Once Bassanio has opened the correct casket, she immediately seals their 
union with a ring, "Which when. you part from, lose, or give away ile 
it presage the ruin of your love,/And be my vantage to exclaim on you” 
(ITI, ii, 174.76). 

Portia could not then have known the precise circumstances under 
which she would later act upon her threat, but act upon it she does. In 
a rather cruel test of Bassenio, she, in her lawyer’s disguise, extracts the 
ring from him as payment for her having won the case. - It is a payment, 
moreover, to which Bassanio must/agree, even against his own wishes. 
In the final scene, when the happy couple is re-united, Portia quite 
gratuitously humiliates her husband by chiding him for having parted with 
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her gift, even to the point of threatening him with cuckoldry. The young 
woman, in this bit of manipulation and power-playing, does no real harm 
but, at the same time, does exhibit a kind of see that is not necessarily 
made admirable by its gentleness. 


She is equally manipulative, but with more extensive and more serious 
implications, in her meeting with Shylock in the Venetian court. Assuming 
"the role of a young Doctor of Law, Portia succeeds in bringing Shylock to 
bay even in the presence of the Duke himself. Having eloquently pleaded 
with Shylock to forego his pound of flesh from Antonio, she then leads the 
grieved and near-hysterical man on to believing that he will win his ease, 
that his bond will stand, that Shylock's identity will be redeemed in his 
| own eyes. Portia leads him on, however, simply to bring him up short 
with the reminder that he may claim his pound of flesh only if he can do so 
without shedding one drop of -Christian blood. -"The Jew shall have all 
justice, “she exclaims, a prelude to informing Shylock that, because of his 
indirect threat to and attempt upon the life of a Venetian citizen, the law 


demands that half his goods be given to the offended party and the other. 


half to the state. Within the larger soocial and legal context of the play, 
Such a forfeiture might indeed have been considered just, but why did 
Portia withhold, this certain and unchallengeable trump card for the very 
end ? 


Shylock’s defeat in court staves off the threat to the status quo of 
“Venetian society which he, by his very Jewishness, embodied, but that 
Portia trounced him only after having fed his vengeful hopes is hardly an 
action characterized by the “quality of mercy.” Was it not, from a 
psychological point of view, Portia’s own proud display of her legal under- 
standing and, more important here; of her uncommon manipulative skill ? 
In the eyes of her compatriots, Portia achieved a great triumph of justice ;- 
and she did so by maneuvering the thoughts and feelings of her opponent, | 
by using her own astute, even intuitive ability to understand the inner 
workings of another person for her own ends. And in this case, her own 
ends corresponded with those of the. community of which she was a part. 


Viola, in Twelfth Night, is as excellent an actress— and a. manipulator 
—as Portia, for in her assumed identity as a young boy, she wards off Olivia, 
wins the Duke, Orsino, and becomes successfully reunited with her brother, 
Sebastian. Yet, through it all, Viola retains a femininity and a gentleness. 
Her disguise and machinations, like Portia’s, permit the status quo of 
her society’s values to be retained by preventing those values—ospecially 
that of love—from becoming their opposite through excess. But, because 
Viola’s behavior is motivated and made generous by love, she turns the 
movement of the entire play outward towards the enlargement of the 
humanity of the Duke, of Olivia, and even of her brother. 
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Decked out as a man and wooing Olivia for the melancholy, in-love- 
-with-love Duke (the very one, moreover, whom Viola wants for her own), 
she tries to curb Olivia’s growing passion for herself ‘by stating ^I am not 
what I am" (ITI, i, 153). One cannot help but recall Iago's identical. words 
(Othello, I, i, 65) and be struck with how radically differently Shakespeare 
has envisioned and presented the aims of manipulation in the respective, 
otherwise uncomparable, characters of Viola and lago. 

Throughout Twelfth Night, the actions of individuals do not really 
threaten the established social order even to the degree that they do in 
Shakespeare's other comedies. Actions, rather, are motivated by particular 
desires and needs, and the society in general is depicted as over-ripe, self- 
indulgently melancholic, and permeated with a sense of satiety. Viola’s 
chief value in her social milieu is in fending off this kind of smug decline. 
Her maneuvering of other people is an outgrowth of a boldness of spirit 
directed to satisfying her need for fulfilment. Her temporary deception 
of others is less far-reaching, even in its implications, than Portia’s. And 
it is more palatable and equally effective in bringing about and aktai g 
the well being of those with whom she is concerned. 

. Thus it is that Portia and Viola, Don John, Oliver, and Proteus exist 
not only as important characters in the plays in which they appear, but 
also provide a means of studying’ one aspect of Shakespeare’s art. While 
there is no reason to assume that Shakespeare had an Edmund in mind 
while creating a Don John, there is every reason to assume that the 
similarities presented here between the early and late manipulators are 
not totally accidental. It is, moreover, precisely this constant and constantly 
growing perception of character that is one of the most striking aspects 
of Shakespeare’s art. 
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 NAKULESVARA IN THE KALIGHATA 
| PITHA COMPLEX 


SUBRENDUGOPAL Baconi 


The Sākta religious oeil of Kalighata on the old bed of the Ganges ` 
‘Adiganga’ and only at couple of miles’ distance from the Presidency of 
Caleutta is one of the fifty-ono group of pithas where it is believed parts 
of Sati fell. Like any other religious centre this pitha also can be 


functionally divided into several sub-centres or units. They may be as 
follows :— - f 


(i) the temple of Goddess Kalikā (the supreme deity or Kartā of 
the place ). 


(ii) the Nakuleśvara Siva temple ( Nakuleśvara being the husband 
of the Goddess ). 

(iii) the Kalikunda. 

(iv) the deities of Syamarai and Govindarai. : 

(v) the cremation ground. by the side of the Adiganga, also-known. 
as Keodátala burning ghat etc. f 


Before taking. up for study the second item, i.e. the Nakuleávara 
Siva temple we may note here in brief the peculiarity in the mutual 
relation of Siva and Kalika as expreseed in the i image of the Goddess for 
that will give us an insight into the importance of the centre of 
Nakulegvara. While describing the activities of the centre of Nakuleávara 
where necessary the centre of Kalika also will have to be referred to for 
- obvious reasons. The mother goddess Kalika here who is supposed to 
represent Daksinakalika does not stand upon the chest of her husband, 
Siva as required in the Dhyana or meditation of the goddess. She by 
that: makes a conspicuous departure from the usual scene: It might be 
due to the fact that there isa strong Saiva current which is at the root 
of this. For a true follower of Kali pays only secondary homage to Siva 
and the fanaties go so far as to assert that Siva is nothing but ardoor- 
keeper ‘Darwan’ of the Great Mother Kingdom. According to them the _ 
inferior status of Siva in an average Sakta centre is reflected in an image 
when he is under the feet of the goddess. The Saivas of Kalighat did not 
possibly like this idea and so under their influence a, new type of image of 


goddess Kali came into vogue. & § 438 Ke 


` The very name ‘Nakulegvara’ indicates that the r here belongs to 
the sect known as Nakuliga or Lakuliga. This sect came into existence. 
about the early years of the second century A.D. under a teacher named 
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Lekuli.t ‘Lhe designation of Nakulegvara—Siva has thus a very ancient 
tradition at the back and from Vayu Purana it becomes clear that Saivism 
lays more emphasis on ‘Yoga’ -as Vaisnavism on ‘bhakti’. 

The first thing with which one’s attention is drawn in this sub- centre 
is that as a repository of Lakuliga sect it emphasises Yoga and activities 
related to it. While doing my field work there I was informed that each 
year a religious gathering takes place on the frontal space of the temple 
in order to facilitate the sidhakas and- inmates of the pithasthane in 
matter of receiving higher spiritual and philosophical knowledge. It is 
contended that jnána- (knowledge) is one of the Yoga ways by which 
‘Kundalini’ is roused in the'body' of a sadhaka.? This gathering is known 
as 'Siva-bhakti pradüyini sabhü'. It is interesting to note that this 
assembly has replaced the former one called 'Sarvàrthasüdhini sabha’. 
It used to be held within the precinct of Kalika devi's temple on the 
Caitra Sarnkranti day. (last day of the Bengali month Caitra which 
corresponds with à day in mid-April of the English calendar ). On enquiry 
it was gathered that ‘Caitra Samkranti’ and ‘Paila Vaigakha’ ( the first 
day of the Bengali year) caused tremendous rush of pilgrims in the 
temple of the Mother. The organisers of the former sabhā therefore 
found it extremely difficult to arrange a meeting. Each year with the 
increasing amount of rush the difficulty also increased. They therefore 
changed both the time schedule and venue of it as noted above. Along 
with the change of the place the title of the meeting also changed. It is. 
relevant to note that people through the former sabha used to convey 
their wish to the goddess so that their manifold desires (relating to dharma, 
arthic, kama, moksa etc. ) would be satisfied as implied in the title of it. 
Siva-bhakti pradayini on the other hand implies thatit is a gathering 
of ‘bhaktas’ or devotees who intend: to pay obeisance to Lord Siva. 
Actually it is reported that discussions of high academic nature take _ 
place on topics relating to religion and philosophy in the true spirit of a 
Yoga theme. Information goes that from time to time a class of people 
- or religious mendicants visits this temple besmeared with ashes and after 
spending few hours in or around the temple of Nakulegvara goes to 
the cremation ground for staying at night. They deliberately avoid 
companionship of men and women and behave like Kapalikas.* 

f Cadaka more popularly called here as Jhamp is another important 

ritual connected with this centre.of Nakuleóvara. It is of worth to note 
1. 8. Chattopadhyaya : Evolution of Theistic sects in Ancient India, p. 69. . 

2. Tantre as a way of realisation. Cultural Heritage of India, Vol, 1V, p. 258. 

3. The Kapalikas and the Kálàmukhas are two of the most extreme 
sects of the Pagupata-Saivas. What makes them distinguished from other 
Saivas is that they indulge freely in wines, women, meat and even human 


' flesh. These practices have gradually passed into Tantric forms of 
worship. —Pagupata satram : H. Chakreborti, Pp. 17: m 
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that during this festival the two centres centering goddess: Kalika and 
ber husband come-much more closer than on any other occasion and what 
is significant is that in some cases rituals in the temple of goddess Kalika 
are exactly repeated in the temple of Nakulegvara. The. actual ceremony 
at Kelighat starts month ahead of the final four festival days. One man 
from each of the main five Haldara families ( considered to be the most 
bonafide of the spiritualists ) is recruited to form a team oi five who 
undergoes an experience of full fledged ascetic life during this period. 
They like true yogis abstain from any kind of sexual act and live mainly 
on fruit, milk and powdered gram etc. 

-All these are no doubt intended for preparing the body and mind of 
temporary Sannyasi ( ascetics ) to be fit for the ritual. As noted earlier 
Cadaka at Kalighat is a a four day festival and on the first day of the 
ceremony a group of low-caste people called Bagdis, treated as Sannyasis 
for the occasion, starts from the Mother Kaliki’s temple in search of 
‘babla’ (a kind of thorn ). They deposit the same inside the temple of 
Nakulegvara. On the second day they again go from the mother’s temple 
towards Adiganga for taking bath. When they come back the chief of 
the Haldara family (often addressed as Vada Haldara ) who undergoes 
fasting places flower, bael leaf on the head of mother. If the flower 
automatically drops down, then it is considered to be a good sign. If it 
does not, it is interpreted as a bad omen for which the chief of the 
Haldaras is taken to task and is belaboured. . He is punished so long as 
the flower remains clung to the Devi's head. The entire process is 
.repeated in Nakulegvara temple, here the only difference is that bael is 
compulsorily placed on Siva’s lingam. This ritual is known as Phulkara 
and it is significant as an attempt ( however crude it might be), to elicit 
divine guidance and judgement. It is also a sort of check upon the 
despotic powers of the ‘pradhana Haldara’ who had virtually been the 
supreme authority in the temple society before the moderti bodies like ` 
Temple Committee and Committee of Sevaits were properly set up. 
Therefore it may be said that it is a kind of arrangement for exercising ` 
stabilising influence upon the social equilibrium of the pithasthana 
88 & whole. : 

After this item is over, the next one takes. places in front of the 
Nakulegvara temple. The’ bhaktas mostly of Bagdi community give vault 
from top of tree upon the floor studded with thorns. While diving from 
above they shout ‘Siva-Sambha’ and curiously enough they sustain less 
or no injury. Here. of course the more ghastly practices as in other places 
of. Bengal like that of swinging from the branch. of a Cadaka tree ete. 
where the body is kept suspended with iron bars and rope, are nob 
in vogue. 

The ordeal which is here in the form of *Phulkara' is not. however x 
the monopoly of this centre alone. Such practices in different patterns 
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are found in primitive societies of other lands. It is said, the African 
‘Dahamcy had many such ordeals placing a red-hot ‘mechete’ on the tongue 
of the accused to see if it would blister, taking a sced from the pot of 
‘boiling oil to see’ whether the oil would burn the hand, placing à popper 
under the eye-lid to determine whether the eyes. would tear, asso on. ^ ' 

"Nilapujà is held on the concluding day of the festival when various 
groupe “of men clothed in à variety of dresses visit this place. They are 
called sangs’ (clowns) of tlie Occasion. Each group consists of as many 
as thirty to forty men. They carry various totems with them and some 
_of them are seen carrying human excreta on their heads: They represent 
the different types of followers of Lord Siva. Some are tall, others dwarfed 
and some of them are flabby etc. A section of them is awe-inspiring. 
They assume facial complexes of difierent:“animalsi.e. elephant, horse, 
camel, dog, snake, crocodile etc. and this undoubtedly reminds us of the 
` description of Sivas followers as given in thé Mahabharata, (7/201/19-20). 
We have already noted some of the practicés . of the Lakulisa and Kapilika 
‘sects and the carrying of the human excreta etc. by members in the 
procession point to that direction. It is interesting to note that. people 
here now-a-days irrespective of their caste or creed join the procession. 
The participation of the non-brahmin gentlemen. seems to be natural when 
it is found that the sannyasis on the occasion are mostly recruited from 
the non-brahmin Bagdi community. The whole-hearted sharing in by 
the brahmins along with members of other castes is interesting and is well 
understood when it is seen that in the work sarhkera-Digvijaya (a work 
which relates the meeting of Sarkara with a group of Kapalikas at 
Ujjain) Kapalikas are divided into two distinct groups, brahmin and the 
non-brahmin. 4 - 


Apart from these occasional performances theré isa. programme of 
daily service for: the temple where the pilgrims also have their share. 
Pouring of sacred water carried from the Ganga (the Adiganga ) on the 
Siva lingam enshrined in the temple forms one of the important items. 

From the above account the following facts emerge : Í 

(i) Both the brahmins and the non-brahmins DAE share in the 
rituals connected with the temple. 
(ii) Certain traits of both Lakuliga and Kapalika sects are reflected 

_ . in the life centered round the pitha.  . i 

(ii) Inspite of involuntary changes. arising out of rapid urbanisation ` 

- around this centre because of its situation is one of the largest 
cities of the world, the older and tribal traits 88 si 


1. "The. division of the Kapalikas into two groups of which one 
recognised caste system and studied Vedas, becomes apparent from a.study 
of Mio Nirman Copper- plate inscription of Samudrasena. 

. '—Corpus sa Vol. ITT, p. 286, 
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through ‘Phulkara’, Jhamp eto. are still to be found here. It ` 
may therefore be said that the centre of Nakuleévara specially 
is helping in perpetuating some older aspects of culture which 

to a foreigner may appear to be out of mode. So it may be 

said that the centre of Nakulegvara specially is fostering some 

sort of nativism and in America, where cities and towns have 

been growing with tremendous speed this term is associated 

with a movement called ‘Nativistic movement’. It will perhaps . 
be not out of place to note here that a noted anthropologist 

like Linton, R. defines it as "any conscious; organised attempt 

on the part of a society’s members to revive or perpetuate 

selected aspects of its culture.’’? " 


l. Linton, R. : Nativistic Movements, : 
Americen Anthropoligist, 45 : 230-240, 1943. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE—A PLEA 
FOR ITS STUDY . 


SURES CHANDRA BANERJI 


There is a widespread impression that Sanskrit literature is full of 
“speculative nonsense". People generally think that this literature was 
produced by a set of persons who used to think more of the other world than 
of this. Nothing can be farther from truth than this. Apart from the 
sublime philosophical ideas, lofty ethical traditions etc. this literature has 
many things to give us for our material prosperity. It may be too much to 
say that, in this strife-torn world, when people are killing one another and 
many people are unable even to earn the bare -necessities of life, 
Sanskrit literature will deliver the goods. But. it can be asserted that it 
will not be unprofitable to ponder over the values it seeks to inculeate and 
the direction to which it points. The veteran Indologist, A. L. Basham, 
has rightly said that “The sages who meditated in the jungles of the Ganges 
valley six hundred years or more before Christ are still forces in the world". 

It is true that Sanskrit literature contains a good deal of Dharma. 
Dharma is a term which is often taken in the narrow sense of a set of dogmas 
and doctrines; rites and rituals, ete. In a wider sense, it means the inherent 
characteristics, e.g. coolness and heat are the Dharma of water and fire res- 
pectively. Dharma-éastras aim at making a total man—a man in his indi- 
vidual life, family life, social life and national life. The reasons of space 
preclude an exhaustive account of the manifold aspect of Sanskrit literature 
relating to practical life. The account that we propose to give below will 
-be necessarily peripheral. Nevertheless it is worth our while to give some 
thought to the matters dealt, with below in order to realise that Sanskrit 
literature is more hated than understood. 3 

Body and mind are the two most essential elementa of a human being. 
Mens sana in corpore sano has been the fundamental ideal of education ever 
since the dawn of civilisation. So, let us see’ what Sanskrit has to teach 
us about health and hygiene, morality and manners etc. 


Pohtics and administration. i 


. India of the past was used to. the monarchical form of government. 
: A good number of treatises was written for the guidance of the king in mana- 
ging the affairs of the State. Of such books, the Artha-sdstra of Kautilya 
is the most noted. Next to the king the Ministers occupied the most impor- 
tant place in the administration. The Ministers had to pass through as 
many as four tests before being eligible for appointment. These testa" 
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related to Dharma (piety), Artha (money), Kama (passion) and Bhaya (fear). 
Sons of ministers, if otherwise desirable, were preferred. The matters, to 
be consulted by the king with his ministers, comprised the way of commen- 
cing an undertaking, resources in men and material, allocation of time and 
place to different workers, remedies against possible disturbances and com- 
pletion of an undertaking. The secrecy of counsel was a matter of prime 
importance for administration. The ministers appear to have been of two 
kinds, viz. amátya (executive) and mantrin (consultative). 

The emissaries, sent to the foreign States, were of the following kinds : 
ambassador, envoy and charge-d’-affaires. These people had to be very 
carefully selected, because on them depended peace and war. Among the 
qualifications of envoys. were prepossessing appearance, courage, good 
memory and eloquence. 

The system of taxation, i in vogue in those times, evokes our admiration. 
Generally, one-sixth of the agricultural produce was due to the king as.reve: 
nue. The learned section of the society was exempted. Those who used 
to earn their livelihood by physical labour had to work gratis for the king 
for one day : that was the tax payable by them. The principle, underlying 
the imposition of the tax, was that the impost would be neither too high nor 

.too low : in this matter, the king was advised not to be too harsh nor too 
liberal. As a calf drinks the milk of its mother cow drop by drop, and not 
at a gulp, so a king should realise taxes little by little. 

The system of espionage seems to have been admirable. There were 
two classes of spies, namely stationary and roving. The spies of the former 
class used to sit at a temple or such other establishments, and pose as men 
of prophetic powers. Naturally, people used to congragate near them and 
speak out their heart. The seditious among them were secretly reported 
against to the king. The spies of the second class used to move in the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, gathering information about the anti-state acti- 
vities of the mischievious people. It is interesting to note that spies were 

` get even against spies. The king would believe a report if it was confirmed 

_by. three independent sources. Some spies used to work even in foreign 
states in disguise. It was their business to incite people against their own. 
king and to win them over to the side of the king who originally appointed 
them. The different kinds of spies, according to Kautilya, are the following: 
students in disguise, appointed for the purpose, one fallen from ascetism, a 
cultivator who lost his means of livelihood, a merchant who has lost his-means 
of livelihood, an ascetic with matted locks, or a shaven head, desirous of sers 
vice. They belong to the former class, mentioned above. To the latter belong 

-the following : the relatives of the king or the orphans ete. who are depen- 
dants of the king and are versed in palmistry, magic etc.; firebrands who, 
regardless of their own lives, fight against elephants or tigers for earning 
money, those who can administer poison to others, Brahmin women who are 
widow, poor, desirous of service and honoured in the royal harem. 


` 
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The system of rural administration was as follows. The villages of 
a State were grouped into units of ten, twenty, hundred, thousand etc. 
Each group had a head ofitsown. The head of ten villages was in the. 
lowest rung of the hierarchy of village headmen. 

The inter-State relation was carefully conceived. A king was to look 
upon the next neighbouring king as his enemy, the power next to the enemy 
as his friend. This was the principle to be followed by a king in respect of 
powers that existed both in front and in the rear of his kingdom. In settling 
disputes with another king, a king is advised to resort to the following 
means, one by one, in the order stated. 

Sama (conciliation), Dana (gift), Bheda (dissension) and Danda (army 
or punishment). If by conciliation no amicable settlement is possible then 
a king should make some gift to the disputant. If this also fails, then he 
' should try to sow the seeds of dissension among the king on the one hand 
and his subjects on the other. In case all these means fail, war has to be 
resorted to. | 

The various political expedients are stated as follows :—Sandhi (peace), 
Vigraha (war), Yana (expedition), Asana (sitting on the fence), Dvaidhibhüva 
. (splitting the army into two parts) and Saméraya (alliance with a stronger 
power). 

The different departments of the State, according to the Arthasastra, 
are :—records and. audit, store, merchandise, gold, base metals, arsenal, 
customs, Sūtra (wool etc. with which garments are made), agriculture, 
liquor, Sana (edible beasts and birds), courtesans, navy, cows, p Bones, 
elephants,, chariots, infantry, currency, pastures, revenue. 

The elements of the kingdom were seven, viz. king, ministers, » ally, 
treasury, territory, forts, army. 

The two very important functionaries of the State were samahartr 
and Samnidhaty. The former's chief function was the preparation of the 
annual budget and the maintenance of accounts. The latter was in charge of 
stores. Among other high officials were the followsing :—aksapataladhyakea 
(in charge of records and audit), antapala (in charge of the protection of 
frontiers). i e 


Judicial Administration. 

Ancient India evolved an excellent system of judicial administration. 
A cause of action arose when a person,. wronged by another in a manner 
contrary to law and custom, lodged a complaint before the king. The 
king was assisted by learned Brahmins in trying a suit. A judicial pro- 
ceeding passed through four stages, pue lodging the plaint, Turing of 


T. Senápati or Commander-in-chief was, of course, the head of tlie'en e fire. 
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evidences, submission of reply and judgment.’ Evidences were of tivo kinds, 
oral and written. Witnesses, duly cited by the parties to the disputes and 
accepted by the court, used to give oral evidence. Perjury was a grave 
offence. Documentary evidence was of two kinds, viz royal grants and 
those written by other people. Possession was looked upon as a very strong 
evidence ; in fact, continuous possession for three generations was regarded 
as stronger than documents. Adverse possession for twenty years in the 
case of land and ten years in that of money, within the knowledge of the 
owner but without any protest from him, used to confer right on ‘the 
possessor. : ; 
The replies were ‘of many kinds, viz. kaikein denial, demurrer etc. 
l ` The laws of inheritance and succession are interesting, and testify to 
the great legal acumen of the ancient law-makers of India. “A man’s ancestral 
property was inherited by the sons in preference to others. The property 
of a grand-father devolved on his grand-sons through their respective 
fathers and not equally among themselves. In other words, the grand- 
sos used to inherit such property per stirpes and not per capita. A person 
was perfectly at liberty to give his self-acquired property to anybody he 
liked. -The blind, deaf and the deformed were deprived of shares in the 
` property. They, however, had a claim to maintanance. Their sons, if free 
‘from these defects, could inherit properties. Whatever a woman got as 
dowry or as a nuptial present was her exclusive property which need to 
dévolve on n her daughters i in preference to her sons. 


TU 


Economics: 


Ancient Indian economy was mainly agricultural. . So, we find scat- 
tered rules about the various agricultural operations. The Kr3t-pardsara 
is a book devoted exclusively to agriculture ; in it we find instructions for 
all agricultural -operations from the Bowing of seeds to the storing of the 
crop in granaries. 

There are numerous references to various arts and crafts. Money- 
lending appears to have been a common source of income. Various kinds 
of interest are mentioned e.g. simple, compound ete. Mortgage seems to ' 
have been a common practice. In certain cases, the mortgaged property 
had to be restored to the owner as soon as the dues were cleared by the 
borrower. -Usufructuary mortgages are also stated. The king had a 
regular department for realising -toll or custom duties. Barter system 
appears to have been widely prevalent. Cows were looked upon as a great 
asset. ' i . 

People appear to have taken to various arts and crafts for earning 
their bread. Such people were divided into two classes, viz. Küruka (artisan) 
and S'ilpr (erafteman).. The former perhaps included carpenters, “weavers 
ete, and the latter potters, smiths eto. : 
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Trade and commerce were common means’ of livelihood. Partner- 
ship business was prevalent.. There were associations of traders, called 
Püga, S'reni ete. : 


Medical Science and Chemistry. 


The contribution of ancient India to medical science is notable not 
only by its antiquity but also by its high degree of development. The 
name of Caraka (C. 1st-2nd century A.D.) and Sugruta (C. 4th century A.D.) 
are noted in the history of medical science, the former for diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, etiology and the latter for, among other thingf, surgery. Anatomy 
was very highly developed. The Indian physicians, practising Ayurveda, 
learned how to make a diagnosis by studying the character of the pulse of the 
patient. Drugs used to be made out of various herbs and different metals. 
Various preparations of wine were used as medicines in specific cases. So 
far as surgery is concerned, ancient India knew the use of various precision ` 
instruments which used to be made for these specific purposes. 

Ayurveda has many precepts to give us for preserving and improving i 
our general health. It stresses the importance of exercise, purity of water, 
and warns against overeating which is supposed to cause various maladies. , 
It recognises the great importance of keeping the bowels olear in ensuring 
a healthy body. But it clearly expresses itself against artificially moving - 
the bowels with the help of strong purgatives; it advises natural move- 
ment to be secured by habits and food. The supreme need of keeping the 
body fit has been recognised since early times; this is expressed by the 
master-poet Kalidasa in this brief line—S’ariram adyam khalu dharma- 
südhanam, ie., the body is the first means of accomplishing dharma. 

It is curious to note that caesarian section was known. The setting 
of bones was done with considerable skill. Plastic surgery, particularly | 
rhinoplasty, was practised in India at a time when people of other countries 
were completely ignorant of it. 

In connection with Ayurvedic medical science, the science of chomis- 
try naturally developed. Calcination of different metals and analysis of | 
properties of various substances were done with the help of chemistry. The l 
Indian Chemist made a thorough study of mercury, particularly in its appli- 
cation in medicine. Quite early the Indians knew the existence of micros- 
copie forms of life. Though the ancient Indian surgeons did not possess 
the correct ideas of asepsis or antisepsis, they advised cleanliness according 
to their own ideas and knew the therapeutic value of fresh air and sunlight. | 
The Pharmacopoeia of ancient India is very extensive, and includes animals, 
vegetables and mineral products. Many drugs were used by the Indians 
long long before the Europeans knew their use. Among such drugs, the 
Caiimugra oil, prescribed as an antidote of leprosy and still used in the i 
modern treatment of the disease, is a noteworthy one, i 
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Veterinary Science. 


India was a land governed by kings. Among'the royal paraphernalia 
were elephants and horses. These not only added to the pomp and grandeur 
of kings and their entourage but also were used for joy-rides, hunting and 
fighting. Naturally, therefore, a science was evolved for their taming, 
training and medical treatment. ~The art of catching wild elephants is 
interesting and full of hazards. One of the favourite pastimes of the kings 
was hawking. There was a regular science called Syainika-Sastra in which 
we have instructions as to how wild hawks should be caught, trained, main- 

- tained in the different seasons and medically treated in their ailments. 
Botany. 

. Botany appears to have been developed in ancient India to a consi- 
derable degree. “The botanical studies of the Indians can be divided under 
the heads of Morphology (external and internal) Plant physiology, Classi- 

‘fication, Ecology. The ancient Indians knew the art of grafting; 
by grafting two species together they could produce a new one. They 
could even create botanical marvels. .A plant, bearing flowers devoid of 
fragrance, could be made to yield sweet-smelling flowers. By a special 
process a tree, yielding white cotton, might be made to yield red cotton. The 
ancient Indians knew the various uses of the plant kingdom in their daily 

-life and in making their dwelling houses, furniture etc. We are surprised 
when we poñder over the fact that, as early as the beginning of the Christian 
era, or even before, the Indians were aware of the existence of life in the 
plant-world. i 


Physics. 

Though ancient India did not make any noteworthy progress in the 
realm of physies, yet the ideas of physics were not absolutely unknown. It 
should, however, be added that the basic concept of physics in those far-off 
ages were intimately connected with religion and philosophy ; ; ideas, of 
course, varied from sect to sect, and school to school. The four elements 
of the universe, namely earth, air, fire and water were universal- 
ly admitted. Some also recognised akasa or ether. The atomic doc- 
trines were particularly elaborated by the Vaigeyilka philosophy. It was 
generally thought that solids and fluids expanded as a result of heating. In 
the field_of acoustics, ancient India made considerable progress. The 
people of those days could distinguish musical tones more clearly from one 
another than the early musicians of other countries. Even before the Chris- 
tian era the octave was divided into 22 árutis (quarter-tones) and their pro- 
portions could be measured with a high degree of precision. 


[4 
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Mathematics: 


In the domain of mathematics, the contribution of India is outstand- 
ing. The progress in mathematics, of which- the Western countries are so 
proud, would have not been possible without the mathematical system 
evolved in India. Rudiments of geometry were devised by the Indians in 
the remote Vedic age in connection with the construction. of the sacrificial 
altars. Elements of algebra were also evolved at a time when even the Greeks 
were ignorant of them. Arya Bhatta (5th century A.D.), Brahma Gupta 
(7th century), Mahavira (9th century) and Bhaskara (12th century) are 
great names in the history of mathematics. The decimal notation, the credit 
of whose invention is sometimes wrongly given to the Arabs, was really 
learnt by the Muslim world from India. 


Astronomy and Astrology. l mM B a 


That Jyotisa was cultivated in India quite-early is proved by the fact 
that it has been recognised as one of the Vedangas or Vedic accessories. 
The influence of Mesopotamia and of classical European astronomy on the 
' development of Indian astronomy is a subject of controversy. Even assu- 
ming that the Greeks exercised considerable influence on Indian astronomy, 
it cannot be denied that India evolved -an astronomical system several 
centuries before the birth of Christ. It is not a matter of little credit that 
ancient India cultivated the system at a time when the Telescope was un- 
known and the naked eye was the only means of observing the heavenly 
bodies. As early as the 5th century A.D. Arya Bhata propounded that 
the earth revolves round the sun, and rotates on its axis. The Indian 
calculations about the equinoxes, the lengths of the year, the lunar month 
ete. reached a higher degree’ of accuracy than those of the Greeco-Roman 


world. Forecasts about eclipses were accurate, and their real cause was 


known. 
Regarding TRES Indians possessed a fair degree of knowledge. 


Palmistry and horoscope-making have been known from early times. 

The ancient Indian had his own calendar. He knew that the sun 
passes through the twelve zodiacal signs throughout the year. The lunar 
month and the cycle of seasons were also known. -Regarding the know- 
- ledge of the solar calendar, the Indians might have borrowed ideas from the 
the Greeks. Nevertheless, of the existence of this knowledge among the 
Indians in remote antiquity there is no doubt whatsoever. 


Architecture and Sculpture. 


These two were very actively cultivated. . The ancient temples, 
buildings and images bear witness to this fact. Ancient monuments like 
the Sun-temple of Konark, the Minaksi temple of Madura and the count- 
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less temples and. buildings of North India, which exist even after the ravages 
of time and the anti-Hindu people, are mute witnesses to the architectural 
skill of the Indians. 
Besides the epics and some Puranas, testifying to the extent of the 
development of architecture, many works were. written exclusively on the 
subject. Of these works, the Manasara and the Samarangana-sitradhira 
are very well-known. Two distinct types of architecture developed in 
Northern and Southern India, the former having been called Nagara and 
the latter Dravida. The type, called Vasara, is also mentioned in some 
works; according to some, it refers-to the type obtaining only in Orissa. 
According to others, however, Vasara was subdivided into Andhra and . 
Kalinga. Some scholars are of the opinion that the Stapas of the Buddhists 
were the precursors of the later temples. Indian architecture, particularly 
the Münasára, has many things in common with the Roman architecture 
as recorded in the work of Vitruvius. It is curious to note that the ruins of 
the Maya civilisation of Central America remind one of Indian architectural 
science. The aborigines of this place are called Maya; the name has a 
curious resemblance with the title of the Sanskrit work on the subject, en- 
titled Mayamata (C. 10th century A.D. or earlier). 
That the art of sculpture developed to a’considerable degree is attested 
. by a number of works on the subject and by some of the Puranas. Some 
modern scholars have devoted themselves to the study of Sanskrit i icono- 
graphy. 


Pornography and Sexology. ` 


The institution of prostitution is a necessary evil. It is in vogue in 
all the civilised countries of the world. This system prevailed in aricient 
India. The Arthasastra of Kautilya,which ‘appears to have originated 
over a millennium and a half ago,’ mentions a royal department controlling 

- the courtesans, their training and conduct. The Superintendent-in-charge 
of this department was called Ganikadhyakga. From the section on this 
topic, contained in the above work, it is clear that these women were not 
intended merely to cater to the physical needs of the people who wanted 
to enjoy them. They had to provide for aesthetic pleasure too so that they, 
were accomplished in various arts, e.g. vocal and instrumental music, danc- 

dug, painting etc. One essential qualification of them was the knowledge of 
how to win over the people. 

The Kümasütra of Vatsyayana, which gita several earlier writers on 
the subject and was probably composed in the period between 400 and 500 
A.D., contains a section ‘on hetaerae: The Kashmirian Damodaragupta 
wrote a treatise, entitled Kuttanimata, dealing with pornography. From 
such works we can gather information about the wiles of such women who 
seduce the young men of affluence, - 
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While the Dharma£astras allow men to enjoy women only as a means 
to the end of raising issues, and seek to set limits to sexual enjoyment, the 


Kamasitra appears to deal with Kama as one of the four ends of human life. 
It seeks to point out the ways of attaining the greatest sexual pleasure. 
It is interesting to note that Manu prescribes certain definite rules for getting 
a male or a female ohild according to one's own desire. 


Art of warfare. 


Ancient India developed an art of warfare, however crude it may seem 
inthemod on timeArch ery was developed to a high degree.: That it 
was looked upon with reverence is evident from the fact that it was called 
dhanurveda. War was so common and the. parties to it were so apt to in- 
dulge in malpractices that the. Dharmagastra, particularly the Manx- 
samhita, zealously prescribe the ethics of war. ..À fighter is debarred , from 
striking at opponents who are asleep, without armour, standing on the 
ground and not in chariots as also one who surrenders, has his Weapons 
broken, one engaged in fighting with another, one who is unprepared and 
one who is merelyan onlooker. Oneis asked not to use a concealed 
weapon, a poisoned shaft, an arrow with ear-shaped blades or with blazing 
blades. In these days, when all.sorts of savagery are perpretrated in the 
name of scientific warfare, these precepts of Sanskrit Dharmagastras may 
exercise a sobering infiuence on the warring people. 

The descriptions of the logistics and various military arrays (vyüha) 
evoke our admiration. These.are Danda (stick), Sakata (cart), Varaha 

(boar), Makara (an aquatic creature of this name), Saez (needle ) and Guruda 
(a mythical bird). These names indicate-the shapes of the different arrays. 


Sports and pastimes. 


Separate treatises were composed to deal with the niceties of the games 
of chess and dice. The Caturangadipika and the Satarafija-kutühala may 
be mentioned for instance. Hawk-fight appears to have been a favourite 
pastime of kings. The work, called Syainika-sastra, deals with this subject. 
The practice of dicing with stakes in ancient India is testified to by such an 
ancient work as the Mahabharata the present form of which, perhaps, came 
into being not later than 400 A.D. Gambling and animal-betting (Sama-_ 
hvaya) appear to have been widely prevalent. . 


pe 


Historical importance. 


Although the writing of sober history has seldom been the concern of 
the Indian authors, yet historical works tinged with poetic elements, are not 
rare. No serious student of ancient and medieval history —political, social, 
economic and religious — of India oan do away with Sanskrit works. The 


w 
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numerous Sanskrit inscriptions are a mine of historical information. For 
: regional history such works as the Rajatarangini of Kalhana, the Rama- 
` carita of Sandhyakaranandin, the Vikramankadeva-carita of Bilhana, the 


Navasihasanka-carita of Padmagupta, ‘to "mention only a few, are indis. 
pensable. 


Guidance in day-to-day life. 


For success in practical life one should have practical wisdom and 
not merely philosophical or literary knowledge. The Indians of old were 
shrewd judges of men and affairs of the practical life. In order toJinculcate 
certain principles, which serve to save people from the pitfalls of life and the 
_ unwitting fall into the traps of designing people, they composed several 

works on Nitigastra. The fable literature was. conceived as a means of ' 
conyeying lessons on practical life couched in a form attractive to the people 
of tender age standing on the threshold of life. The beasts and birds, figur- 
ing i in them, represent facets of human character. © Of the works on Niti- 
füstra, the most well-known is the Sataka-triad of Bhartyhari. The Niti- 
fataka is on practical morality,%and contains precepts for guidance in life 
The Srngara-sataka seeks to hold out the hollowness of feminine love to which 
‘men are attracted through delusion. The Vairagya-gataka points to re 


nunciation as the source of real happiness." 
' To Canakya are attributed a number of Niti-verses. 


Linguistic importance. m og s 


_ All the modern Indo-Aryan languages trace their descent from. Sans- 
` krit. No linguistic study of any of the regions of India 
excepting the- Dravida regton can be complete without 
the study of Sanskrit. Moreover, Sanskrit deserves the pride of 
place among all the languages ‘of the world inasmuch as in it is- written the 
Rgveda, the earliest written record of human thoughts. Again, the study 
. of Sanskrit is a must for the study of Comparative Philology. The linguistic 
affinities of Sanskrit with Avesta, Greek and Latin, if presented in proper 
perspective, will serve to foster a feeling of unity among a large section of 
the world-population. India is polyglottal—a phenomenon which is apt 
. to engender separatism among the.citizens. But, if Sanskrit is introduced 
as the lingua franca they will have a feeling of oneness. Our country is 
. full of diversities—diversity in dress, food, habits and.manners. If we feel 
that we share a common cultural heritage, enshrined in Sanskrit litera- 
ture,we shall have a sense of solidarity which is so essential i in i up 
a bulwark against disintegration. 


Building up of character and mental Vida aati l 


-Wo have seen that the ancient Indians were not indifferent to ERT 
e They, however, knew quite well that man as a rational being should 
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develop certain qualities which would sharply distinguish him from the lower . 
animals. Hence they laid great stress on the building up of character and 
the proper development of the mind. Anciént India developed almost a 
Spartan system of education which was designed to make a man hard- 
working, disciplined and wise. The ‘epics and some other Sanskrit 
works hold up before us lofty ideals of life which have been cherished by 
the civilized “man in all climes and all ages. For example, Rama, the ideal 
son, Lakgmana, the devoted brother, Yudhisthira, the righteous king, Sita, 


the model of a chaste wife, Vidula, the ideal hero-mother, ete. ‘inspire us 
even to-day. 


The different philosophical systems developed a methodology in order 
to sharpen the intellect and get at the reality. The ethical teachings of the . 
philosophical systems are an eternal treasure to humanity. 

The Bhagavadgità, universally admitted as the product of the highest 
human wisdom, has been through ages an unerring guide to man who, caught 
in the vortex of life, sorely needs a direction for standing firmly on his legs. 
Men of all types, whether they are men of action or knowledge or of devotion, 
will get wholesome advice with which they can steer clear of all diffculties. 
Arjuna in the Gita typifies a man in the trials and tribulations of life causing 
perplexities. Krsna is the eternally wise man, ready to administer correctives 
to erring humanity. ''he kernel of his teaching is complete resignation to the 
will of God who is the pivot round which everything in the world revolves ; 
indeed, he is the dispenser of all that happens in life, and man is merely a- 
puppet in His hands. This, however, does not, encourage inaction in man. 
Man has to exert himself to the best of his ability, regardless of the fruit of his 

action which depends absolutely on His will. While man must do his duty, 
he must bow to the will of the Almighty. 


Music and dance. 


Music (particularly songs) was looked upon in India not only as a means 
of entertainment and pastime, but also as a means of sddhand for attaining 
God, Many treatises were written on musio, vocal and instrumental, as well as 
well as dance. The Samgita-ratndkara of Sarngadeva deals with all these ` 
topics in a meticulous manner. As regares song, it is divided into Marga 
(classical) and Desi (local). A large number.of Ragas and Raginis has been 
described. The proper time of these Ragas has also been stated. The 
nuances of various melodies have been analysed. The qualifications of a 
singer, the audience etc. have been carefully laid down. 

As regards musical instruments, these have been classified as Ghana 
(Metallic), Tate ioo Susiva (wind instrument) and Avanaddha (per- 
cussion). : 


From the root nrt have been derived dires terms, namely nrtya, nita m 
náiya. Nytya is gesticulation, i.e. expression of a particular;emotion or feeling 
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by means of gestures and postures. Nrita is what we mean by dance; it is 
done to the accompaniment of tala and laya. Natya is the name of drama ; 
in it there is the imitation of a particular condition. The art of dance was 
vigorously cultivated in ancient and medieval India. Sanskrit treatises 
“on dance have divided dance into several classes and the movements of 
various limbs from top to toc lave been carefully analysed. The art of 
drama, whether borrowed.from the Greeks (a theory which is now-a-days 
rejected by many scholars), or grown from the Indian. soil; reached a very 
high degree of excellence, as is borne out by the famous Nétya-sasira of 
Bharata, followed by a number of treatises on dramaturgy. 

Besides providing ample aesthetic delight by the poems and romances, 
the Sanskrit writers give us a highly developed system of aesthetics, in the 
works on Alamküra-éüsiro ; this system was elaborated through centuries, 
culminating in the establishment of the Rasa-Dhvani school. Suggestion, 
especially suggestion of sentiment, has been recognised as the essential 
element of poetry of the best kind. A study of the discipline, embodied 
in the Ælamkāra-śāstra, develops in us the critical-aecumen and analytical 
faculty necessary to appreciate poetry in all.its niceties and nuances. 
Poetic figures like simile, mataphor were used in the Vedic poems of high ` 
antiquity. Systematie speculations and the development of poetics as a 
discipline date back at least to the seventh or eighth century A.D. The 
literary connoisseurs discussed whether a poet is born or made. They also 
tried to lay down the excellence (guna), blemish (dosa), diction (riti), figures 
of word (sabdalamkara), figures of sense (arthalamkara) etc. They also 
sought to set forth certain norms of poetry including propriety (aucitya) 
and impropriety of matters dealt: with in poems. But, the most penetra- 
ting enquiry was about the soul (atma) or the most essential element of 
poetry. The Rasa-Dhvani school was preceded by the schools of Alamkara 
(poetic figures) and Kaiti (diction) which considered these two respectively as 
the essential element of Kavya. To the Sanskrit rhetoricians prose, poetry 
and.drama are all Kavya provided they can produce superhuman delight 
in the minds of the readers and the spectators.— 

There is a good deal of dramaturgic works. in Sanskrit, beginning with 
Bharata's. Natya-éastra. The dramaturgists.laid down definite rules for the 
various. matters relating to drama the main things in which, according to 
them-were the plot(vastu), hero (netā) and sentiment (rasa). They divided the 
dramatic literature into two broad classes, viz. Rapakas or major types 
and Uparipakas or minor varieties. The former were ten in number 
while the latter eighteen: _ 


Epistolography ` 


"The art of letter-writing has been prevalent perhaps ever since the 
introduction of writing. In ancient India, it was cultivated as is testified 
to by such small tracts as Patra-kawmudi, attributed to Vararuci. The 
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imodes of addressing various persons, e.g. parents, preceptors, sons, kings 
eto., the subscription, the superscription, the manner of folding the letter- 
paper, the manner of carrying letters written to different persons—these 
formed the subjects of discussion in the epistolary works. It may be noted 
that it was a common practice to give instructions to disciples through letters. 
The Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, Suhrllekha and Sisyalekha-dharma-kavyo 
ascribed respectively to Matrcitra, Nagarjuna ~dérid Candragomin are ins- 
tances in point. : iE i 


Literary Value 


Sanskrit. provides a varied literary fare of diverse tastes. Besides 
the abstruse philosophical works, we have various kinds of literary works 
in this language-—belles lettres comprising fable, fiction, romance, prose and 
poetical works of erotic, didactic, devotional, lyrical and historical character, 
drama, criticism and what not. Sanskrit dramas, as stated elsewhere, are of 
twenty-eight kinds. The themes of dramas are also varied ; while many 
deal with the life and intrigues of the royal palace, there are social plays -` 
too like the Mrechakatika. There is at least one political, drama, called” 
. Mudrüsüksasa. Of the propagandist and doctrinaire-works, there are a great 
many which seek to uphold the tenets of particular sects. Sanskrit rhe- 
toriclans generally recognise eight sentiments (rasa), viz. erotic (érhgüra), 
heroic (vira), furious (raudra), disgustful (bibhatsa), comic (hasya), marvellous 
(adbhuta), pathetic (karuna) and the terrible (bhaydnaka). Some add a 
ninth sentiment, called quietistic (Santa). Sanskrit literature provides all 
these sentiments, and thus caters to the tastes of the people of various 
temperaments. i 


The human meaning of Sanskrit literary works is widely recognised 
. and lauded even by western connoisseurs. The lesson of the Abhijndna- 
áakunitalá, for instance, is that juvenile rashness, which defies established 
social customs and norms, is sure to be punished by way of retributive justice. 
We further learn that as gold is purified with its dross burnt up in fire; so 
man’s mind has got to be chastened through sufiering before he can achieve 
abiding happiness. The lesson of the Kwmarasambhava of Kalidasa is 
that nothing great can be acquired without sincere and painstaking effort. 
Baffled in her endeavour to entice Siva, the great Yogin, by her physical 
charm, Parvati, the princess, had to take recourse to long and arduous 
penance ; avapyate và katham anyathé dvayam tathavidham prema patisca — 
tGdyéah How else can one obtain such love and such a husband ? Yaksgs of the 
Meghadiia had to suffer the pangs of separation from his. beloved due to 
gross dereliction of duty. The Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhati and the 
Roeghuvaméa finely depict the conflict between love and duty in human mind 
and the final triumph of the latter. Rama, the ideal king, banishes Sita in . 
order to mollify public opinion against him for accepting his wife who,accor- 
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_ ding to them, lost her chastity in Ravana’s custody. Fully conscious of l 
her purity, Rama bows to the wishes of his people. But he cannot for a 
` moment forget his good loving wife whom he has banished from his home 
but not from his heart. As Kalidasa puts it, his heart gave way as does 
heated iron struck by a hammer. In the Mrechakatika, we find the wealthy 
courtesan, Vasantasena, not flirting with an affluent man, but sincerely 
loving the impoverished Carudatta; it is the sterling human qualities of 
the latter that attract her. Carudatta does not philander with the rich 
Vasantasena, but sincerely loves her for her charming character and devotion. 
Though a Brahmin, he does not hesitate to receive Vasantasena, the courte- 
san, with open arms; for, true love knows no barriers of caste, colour or 
creed. In the Mudraraksasa, we see how the. astute and cool-headed diplo- 
macy of Kautilya, minister of Cardragupta Maurya, triumphs over the 
softness and impulsiveness of Rakgasa, the minister of the ousted Nandas. 
The authors of many of the Sanskrit works seek to inculcate the lesson that 
what is true and salutary must ultimately succeed, though for the time being 
thwarted by human error or adverse circumstances. 


Conclusion, 


From the foregoing account of the Sanskrit literature. it will be evident 
that, apart from the importance of Sanskrit from the cultural point of view, 
it has many things to teach us in connection with our practical life. 

We are passing through a time of political ferment and cultural crisis. 
Thanks to the modern discoveries and inventions, the world has shrunk. 
From any place in India one can reach any place in the world within hours. 
Some people are thinking of the establishment of a Super Power over the 
entire world community. India has a positive rôle in forging the links of 
international friendship if it has to survive as a nation. This she can do, 
to a considerable extent, with the help of the rich heritage enshrined in Sans- 
krit literature. Of cultural contacts between India and her neighbours 
of the Far East. there.is ample historical evidence. Most of these contacts 
were established through the medium of Sanskrit. The numerous Sanskrit 
inscriptions, discovered in Cambodia, the many Javanese literary works 
containing clear traces of the influence of Sanskrit literature, the palpable 
influence of the institutes of Manu in those regions point to the common 
cultural features between India and those countries. The translation of the 
Sanskrit Paicatantra into a large number of languages of the civilized coun- 
tries of the Orient and the Occident show how Indian wisdom has gained 
the admiration of wise people all over the world. Scholars have pointed 
out striking similiraties between the doctrines of the Upanisads and the 
teachings of the mystics and philosophers of the west from Pythagoras to 
Plotinus. The influence of India on Neoplatonism and early Christianity 
is possible. The establishment of-the theosophical society and its branches 
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in Europe and America, the wide propagation of the teachings of Ramakysna 
in western countries, particularly in America; the growing popularity of 
the way of life and meditation, taught in Yoga and Vedanta systems of 
' philosophy in those lands, are a pointer to the fact that Sanskrit literature 
contains some values which have not outlived their utility and are perhaps 
undying. From Goethe onwards, most of the master minds in German philo- 
sophy, notably Schopernhaur, reveal their debt to Indian literature and 

philosophy.-The world would, perhaps. have been deprived of the monistic 
philosophy of Fichte and Hegel if they had no access to the wealth of 
Upanigadic philosophy through translation. Emerson, Theoreau and 
some other New England writers delved deep into the religious literature of 
India through translation, and exerted considerable influence on some other 
writers like Whitman. It is high time that the cultural links between India 
and the rest of the world, established in the course of centuries through 
the medium of Sanskrit, were re-discovered so that India may not have to 
live in isolation. If the dream of a single world-culture has to be realised, 
we cannot give a go-by to Sanskrit learning. 

The young boys and girls, on whom the future of inais largely de 
pends, should ponder carefully over the fact that India cannot catch up 
with Russia or America, in science, technology and material prosperity. 
India has a very glorious tradition of morality and spirituality. They should 
not forget that India’s prestige abroad has for centuries been based on 
wisdom. It is, therefore, that the Buddha, Ramakrsna, Vivekananda — 
and, in recent times, Gandhi enjoyed so much popularity in other countries. 
Though the Buddha broke away from the traditional Brahmanical religion, 
yet he drank deep at the fountain of Sanskrit learning ; in fact, his ethical 
teachings reveal much that is in common with the ethical precepts in the 
popular epics, the Upanisads etc. The other great men, mentioned above, 
could not have been what they were without imbibing the ideas recorded 
in the time-honoured Sanskrit lore. This being so, with what else.can we 
approach the progressive countries of the West? We may not have the 
knowledge of the West in the matters of science which is the product of 
human brain, but we must not lack the wisdom that is the product of spirit. 
We should never forget that knowledge is proud that she knows so much, 
and wisdom is.humble that she knows so little. It is with humility and 
deep reverence in God that we should acquire wisdom nd disseminate 
it among our brethren in the world. 


The denigrators of Sanskrit hold that the Dharmagastras teach us 
bigotry, and foster a-narrow clannish mentality by seeking to group the 
people into watertight compartments of castes. This is not at all true. 
The fact that the heretic Buddha has beeni-ncluded among thei ncarnations in 
Brahmanical works is a glowing example of the religious toleration and catho- 
licity of the Hindus. To the sages and other wise Indians humanism transcends 
the narrow barriersof caste, creed and colour. They have placed learning , 
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truthfulness and character far above the oaste-system. Manu says thet even'a 
Sadra, who has crossed the ninetieth year of his age, deserves respect. 
For a man carrying a load, even a Brahmin should make way. Even a man 
of. the highest caste should acquire salutary knowledge from a man of the 
lowest. When the nondescript Satyakama approached the sage for Vedic 
lessons, the sage was satisfied with his truthfulness as a sure’ index 
of his highest caste, and enquired about nothing else. Sage Garga sayst hat 
the: Greeks, though Mlecchas, are honoured like sages for their 
supérior astrological knowledge. 7 

Some detractors of Sanskrit accuse the Dharmadéüstras of a misogynic - 
“outlook. To asribe such an attitude is to deny the essence of Hinduism. 
The Mahabharata says that on women depend men’s pleasure, love and 
virtue. A man is advised to honour his wife who is the light of the house- 
hold and, indeed, prosperity incarnate.. In a house, where women are neg- 
lected, all rites become futile. 

In spite of our much vaunted civilization, we find ourselves on the 
brink of a cataclysm. ‘The prospect of a nuclear war makes us shake in the 
` Shoes. The possibility of mass annihilation as a result of scientifio war 
looms large. Genocide is occurring before our eyes. All this is due to 
the fact that humanism is yielding place to amality. We think of only our- 
selves, our own well-being and prosperity. But, we do not believe in human 
dignity ; we forget that man is a man for all that. We do not realise that 
man is the highest creation of Almighty.. Sanskrit literature contains 
copious lessons on humanism ; it teaches us that every man, indeed every 
being, is a divine spark. The Zéopanigat declares :— 

| gastu sarvàni bhitanydtmanyevanupasyati, 

sarvabhitesu catmánam tato na vijugupsate. 

If one sees all beings in the self and the self in all beings, then one does not 
hate any being. 

Much of our present-day ills is due to our running after material 
- prosperity. Sanskrit literature teaches us to acquire inward resources, 

the spiritual wealth by which we ean overcome many of our troubles. 

Many of us forge our own fetters by our hankerings after worldly en- 
joyments. Sanskrit literature teaches us that the best way of enjoyment 
is to cultivate the spirit of renunciation—tyaktena bhwftjtthah. The thirst 
‘sor enjoyment is not quenched by objects of pleasure ; on the contrary, it 
inereases like fire fed by clarified butter—havisd krenavartmeva bhiya 
evübhivardhate. ] 

In their covetous designs on the territories of others, many States 


.get themselves involved in destructive war. The way to peace lies in not 
coveting others’ property —m grdhah kasyasvid dhanam. 


We measure the mighty Himalaya by the height of Mount Everest. 
So, the true measure of India is possible only by a study of the sublime Vedic 
and Upanisadic thoughts, the lofty ideas contained in the systems of Indian 
philosophy and the sage precepts embodies? in Dharmasastra ete: 
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In these days of hurry and flurry, Sanskrit will teach us to stand and 
stare, to pause and ponder over the life beneath the surface. From the sages 
of old we can learn that life is not a mere stream of ceaseless work. Unless 
there are contemplation and meditation, man cannot get at the real meaning 
and pleasure of life; Sanskrit literature has a lot to teach us about this 
aspect of our existence. From a study of Sanskrit philosophy we can feel 
that we are not “mere May-flies born in the morning to die at night” ; 
our life-span is indeed like a day in eternity. As Wordsworth has said, 
our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; it emanates from an unknown source, 
and flows to an unknown ocean. Times without number do our scriptures 
tell us that we have a past to look back to and a future to look forward to 
so that all our energies should not be spent on the present only. 

We cannot conceive of a more fitting epilogue to our above observa- 
tions than the following remarkable lines from the learned pen of the noted 
Indologist, Maxmüller :—That literature (i.e. Sanskrit) opens to us a chapter 
in what has been called the Education of the Human Race, to which we can 
find no parallel anywhere else. Whoever cares for the historical grówth: 
of our language, that is, of our thoughts ; whoever cares for the first intelli- : 
gible development of religion and mythology; whoever cares for the first ` 
foundation of what in- later times we call the sciences of astronomy, metro- . 
nomy, grammar and etymology ; whoever cares for the first intimations 
of philosophical thought, for the first attempts at regulating family life, 
village life, and State life, as founded on religion, ceremonial, tradition and 
contract (samaya) must in future pay the same attention to the literature 

of tho Vedie period as to the literatures of Greece and Rome and Germany. 
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ADVAITA THEORY -OF CAUSATION . 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA, 


The Advaitist goes to the root cf the problem whence the endless series 
of events may proceed. After an elaborate discussion of the problem 
something undefinable and inexplicable is always found to be inherent in 
the conception of causation. The chief point for the Advaitist is not simply . 
to note that the effect merely succeeds the cause but why does the effect 
succeed the cause a all. Succession, antecedence and consequence in 
point of time-are all inter-dependent of each other and’ cannot be conceived. 
singly and apart from the rest. So .the populer definition of cause in 
terms of succession, antecedence and consequence cannot be maintained. 
Invariability is also unfounded. Invariability does not even mean that it 
is the invaribility of the cause with the effect. The presence 
of clay does not - guarantee ‘the presence of the-pot. Invariability 
of the cause with the effect is many a time frustrated by the possibility ` 
of causes and explanations in any singular cause. : 

In his Mándukya Kárikà Gaudapáda argues almost in the manner of 
the Buddhist dialectician Nagarjuna and other Buddhist thinkers and brings 
out the inexplicability of the causal operation or Kárya-Kárana Vyápára. 
In his Mula Madhya-maka Káriká Nápárjuna argues that the Causal 
operation can neither be applicable to the Sat or Existent nor to the asat 
or non-existent. The existent object cannot be rendered mcre existent 
by any causal operation. How can the non-existent come into being ? 
(ep. Satascatabadutpattirasatagca na yujyate, na ‘Satased sataśceti 
Purvamevopapáditam. ch. VII Sl. 20). Nagarjuna argues that the act 
of origination cannot be applicable to.the object, be it existent or non- 
existent, If the object be existent before being related. to the act of 
origination, then Causation fails of its purpose, In case of the non- 
existence of the object Causation cannot apply to:such non-existent object. 
How can the causal activities: be centred on something non-existing. Again 
the question: is raised whether the act of origination: originates object. If 
the:act of origination bringing the object.into existence is itself originated 
then the fallacy of indefinite regrees will follow inevitably. That the 
aet of origination is itself originated first; and-then produces objects cannot 
escape’ the question, ‘whois the mover of the act of orgination.' We 
cannot trace the first act of origination. .On the second alternative it may 
be that the act of origination, though unoriginated itself can again produce 
objects. The second alternative escapes indefinite regress, But if the 
unoriginated and therefore non-existent cbject can produce things, then 
Sky-flowers aod square-circles will also be producing things. But this 
is a fallacy: more grievous in-character than the fallacy of indefinite regress 
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itseli, According to Nagarjuna neither identity nor otherness nor: à 
synthesis of the two holds between the cause and the effect, This con- 
clusion arrived at by Nagarjuna is almost Advaitie in colour. Gaudapida 
argues in his own way and reaches a conclusion which is not very different 
from that of Nagarjuna. In the first place Gaudapáda argues that the 
relation between the cause and the effect.can neither be one of identity 
nor of difference nor even of identity-difference. To assume production 
of the produced things is to explain away causality and production altoge- 
ther. An unproduced thing is absolutely non-existent. There can be no 
meaning in the production of an absolutely non-existent entity like a Sky- 
flower (cp. asate máyay& janma tattvato naiva yujyate). On the first alter- 
native of production of the produced thing we meet indefinite regress and. 
on the second alternative we court impossibility.and absurdity,. In either 
case the law of causation is inoperative. Inter-dependent origination. of. 
objects cannot explain the origin of either. If the cause and the effect 
be simultaneous with each other then this simultaneity of the cause and the 
effect will be a bar to the knowledge of the cause and the effect in isolation. 
Two horns of the cow appear at the same time but one is not the pause . 
of the other. The- relation of the tree ‘and the seed-series does nob prove 
the .beginninglessness either of the seed or of the tree. At a. curtain 
moment the tree being developed out of the seed has a beginning 
and the seed' haying its origination in -the previous tree has also a definite, 
being. Therefore, whatever comes. through the seed and tree relation is 
_with a beginning., Beyond or beside the seed and the tree having begin- 
nings there oan be no external series of the seed and the tree. Hence there is . 
no cogency in maintaining that the cause and the effect are eternally reiated 
to each other like the seed and the tree. . Causality. any way relates itself . 
to a thing. already produced and thus becomes a „redundant S process.. 
Accordiug to, Gaudapáda the law of, causality’ being sell- contradictory’ and. 
indescribable whatever proceeds through. the way of causation can only be 
self-contradiotory. -Gaudapaéda has no-doubtthat causation is anthro- 
pomorphic and has its roots in our volitional demends. So long as we-are 
interested in causation or think of the cause’ as producing the effect 
' causation appears to us; but the moment we are disinterested and - stop 
thinking of the cause producing the effect thereis no cause appearing 
(Yávaddhetu:phalávesas  tábaddhetuphalodbhavah. _ Kéine hetu-phal& 
veáe násti hetu-phalodbhavah-Mandukyopanisad with Káriká). 

. Causal chain is always incomplete. Between any two cause 
and effect there is always the possibility-of an indefinite number of | 
events. ' The notion of causation is inherent in our mode- of understanding 
since one bit of our empirical consciousness is dependent on ‘another. - 
But.''if.we state the esusal principle in such a way as to avoid self-contra- - 
diotion, we find that it-has to be modified until it becomes one with the 
principle of identity, when it is no lpnger of any. service for the purposes of, ; 
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science and common sense.. When it is formulated truly, it is useless, 
and when it useful, it is not true". Causality applies only to finite objects 
which are with parts and so can change from one position to another. 
Finite existence knows no rest. It is constituted of several relations and 
brings in fresh relations to be more meaningful and coherent. This is the 
fate of all finite existence that it cannot stand on itself. The Absolute Reality 

is according to the Advaitist absolutely self-consistent. It is all Being 

and no form. So causality cannot apply to it. Self-contradictory cause 

and effect are our objects of perception and as such they are not sheer 

unreslities or tuccha as Nagarjuna holds but the entire causal process is 

indescribable. The tuccha of Nagarjuna is something like abracadabra and 

has no knowability or Vedyatva on its own account. The chief point of 

difference between the general Buddhist and the Advaitist is that the 

former upholds momentariness and causality of the momentariness, 

whereas, the Advaitist, repudiates the causality of the momentary existence. 

The author of Istasiddhi points out thai the momentary existence cannot 

be the cause since it ig unfounded itself. How one momentary existence 

can be related to some ot er momenta: y existence as the cause and the 

effect ? If the cause of momentary existence be once admitted, then we _ 
will have to admit series of causes because no cause is confirmed and 

self-evident at any point due to its momentary character. The Advaitist 

on the othér hand recognis*s immutable existence which is the same as the 

immutable consciousness (cp Kim ca Ksavjkam cet Karanam, tat Svakára- 

nábhávena na siddhyet tat Karanama pyevamiti anavasthanatna kimcid 

Siddhyet, ckasyépisvatas siddhyabbávát—Istasiddhi p. 54). 

In the Advaitic School we find an elaborate criticism of causality 
offered by Sriharsa in his Khandana Khanda Khádya, Sriharga ruthlessly 
criticises the notion of causality. But his criticism dces not side with the 
Carvaka repudiation of causality. According ‘to Vrhaspati all effects 
follow from the nature of a thing. Only two alternatives are possible 
on this view. - Either there is self-causality or the effect is produced ` 
without the efficient cause. Self-Causality commits the fallacy of 
self-dependence-- The second alternative runs counter t» our practical 
experience. If there be no nimitta why the pot is first non-existent 
and then existent. ‘If the effect follows just from the nature of cause, 
why there is not the incessant following of effects when the nimitta 
is not needed. Again, how the effect can be self-caused. ^ Before the 
production of the effect the effect was nen-existent and the non.existent 
effect cannot be the cause of the existent effect. Though repudiating 
causality the Carvaka system establishes causality which cannot bear 
the test of reason and analysis of logic. Sriharsa goes to the root and 
brings -out the indescribility of the concept of causality. Sriharsa does 
not, however, question the -empirical necessity or validity of causality. 
He only questions the ontological and transcendental validity ‘and 
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necessity of causality. According to Sviharsa we can never rule cut all 

the possibilities of the plurality of causes. If we attend to the generic- 
character of the effect to the exclusion of all particular bearings, we 
find an effect is liable to be- produced by very many causes. Now, 
if the difficulty of the Plurality of causes be once allowed to crop up, 
then the necessary relation between the. cause and the effect will be 
quite meaningless and absurd. If the necessary relation. be denied, we 
are always to entertain doubt as to the exactitude of the cause and tha 
effect. Thus the very necessity of the postu'ation of the causal system 
is reduced to an absurdity. Two alternatives are then left open to us. 
Either the- dubious concomitance of the cause with the effect is n^ fault, 
or the ground, though imaginary, of doubtful c ncomitance may be a 
means: to the true cognition. But nobody in his senses can accept either 
of the alternatives. Anyhow the notion of causality is riddled with con: 
tradiction though in our empirical life it is of the utmost significance. 

With this introduction we may. run into the details of the critique 
of causality worked out by Sriharsa.?- Sribarsa exposes the self-con- 
tradictery character. of causality by pointing out first that even the non- 
real can have causal efficiency and also that causal efficiency cannot 
belong: to that which has real being. 

: The Buddhist also demonstrates that the non-real can also have 
causal efficiency. According to the. realist the cause cannot be non-existent. | 
The cause is generally assumed as the ‘invariable antecedent. If there 
is no contradiction in the assertion of the cause as an entity, why should 
there be any in the assertion of the cause as 4 non-entity. In reply to 
the questi why the effect occurs at a particular moment of time and 
‘not always when the non-existent cause persists always the Buddhist 
rejoins there. is no cause just when the effect emerges. The concept that : 
the cause -must be- positive arises from the misconception tha tcause is - 
any single fact. If the cause persists at the emergence of the effect, it 
would be followed by another effect and this process will go on ceaselessly. 
Ordinarily; . the effect and the cause are separate and the effect is 
independent of and uninfluenced by -the cause. Now the question may be 
posed why the effect does not arise in the absence of the cause. ‘‘*What 
determines the emergence ‘of the effect is its existence at the immediate 
antecedent mcment and not before and not aftér "". The law of causation 
is through and through empiries] and the details of it have to be worked 
out empirically. The non-entity. qualified by the immediately preceding 
moment is the cause. At the subsequent moment the effect emerges and 
this emergence of a novelty distinguishes itself from the effect. “At the. 
immediate antecedent moment there is cause and no effect and in the 

Subsequent consequent moment there is effect and no cause: We find. 
therefore nothing- positive in the cause of the effect which ean determine . 
the occurence of the effect, s l 
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Sriharsa shows the same result although in a way bit different from 
that of the Buddhist for the standpoints of the two philosophers differ. 
Sriharsa argues if it is on the uyàyá view self-contradictory to hold that 
the effect is produced by something unreal, it is equally, self-contradictory 
to hold that the effect is produced by something real seeing that both the 
Naiy&yika and the Advaitist “Shave not admitted that the real produces the 
effect while the unreal does nob." In refutation of the Advaitic position 
the Naiyüyika may rejoin that in case of the effectuation out of the non- 
existent or unreal cause the effect can arise always and not at a certain 
point of time—‘‘since the mere. non-existence of the cause would be equally- 
present at all times." The Advaitin replies that the charges levelled 
against him can equally be levelled against the Naiyáyika. The non- 
existence of the causal factors which is quite evident in the first moment 
in the life of the effect is quite the same at all other points of time. So 
there can be no reason why the naiy&yika will not admit that the effect 
arises always. ‘The Naiydyika argues it is not the non-existence of the 
causal factors at the time of the origination of the effect but the existence 
of the causal factors at the preceding mcment that produces the effect. 
The Advaitin points cut, in reply, that the-cause only exists at the moment 
of the appearance of the effect and at all cther points of time the cause is 
non-existent or unreal, If there were the cause at other times, the 
Naiyáyika may try to improve.his position by holding that it is the . 
immediate sequence to the causal conditions that determines an effect at a 
particular point of time. The Advaitist finds faults with this view also. l 
We can by no means mark any gap or a line of demarcation between the 
: ppearance of the effect and the immediate sequence to-the causal factors.. 
For us it is rather the immediate sequence to the causal factors that. 
constitutes the effect and the two are one and the same. So the very 
question of the effect's being determined by the immediate sequence to the 
causal factors does not arise at all for the ordinary being. If the 
appearance of the effect (which is visible and conceivable) be indefinite and 
indeterminate, the question of the immediate sequence to the causal factors 
does not arise at all and at least it cannot be definite and determinate. 
For such definiteness and determinate character it will be necessary to 
search for causes in the background. But this process cannot be taken to 
since it leads us to regressus adinfinitum. - The Advaitin further points out 
that it iš just the origination of the effect which distinguishes the moment 
of origination of the effect. If any other distinguishing feature be 
demanded for thé- moment at which the effect originates, then this 
dsitinguishing feature would inevitably require to be distinguished by some 
other distinguishing feature and -so on adinfinitum. Sriharsa points out 
that the naiyáyika should not even insist on any characteristic which is 
common to all moments of the origination of the effect because the same 
question may easily arise "what would be the characteristic of that ` 
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characteristic which is common to all moment ? and this question would 
have to be repeated adinfinitum," In this way Sriharsa argues to‘make it 
clear that the unreal can have causal efficieney. Now he will set himself 
to consider that the-causal efficiency can not belong to that which. has real 
being. Sriharsa unambiguously points out that—''If a cause be that 
into the nature of which real existence (Satta) enters as an essential 
element, then for this very reason the cause has no real being. If, on the. 
_ other hand, real being does not essentially enter into the very nabure of 
the cause, than for this very reason the cause has not real being.” The 
naiyáyika may. point out that on the Advaitic view there will be no 
' distinction between imaginary and real sweets. The Advaitist offers two 
replies to this question. It is not only. the reality that has arthakriy& 
kárta cr practical efficiency since the illusory snake, mirage-water, oyster- 
silver have all practical efficiency and in point of pragniatie utility they are 
as good as any other ordinary object of empirical interest. Second y, in 
dreams sweets which must be imaginary and unreal have also flavour, 
taste and soon. We cannot note any distinction between imaginary. and 
real sweets in dream. Even when we wake up we cannot deny that we 
did not-taste sweet in dream. The naiyàyika now argues in case of the 
unreality of the effect the cause cannot be real. ‘The Advaitist points out 
that the Naiy&yika himself labours under this position. Ifrea'ity does not 
enter into the effect it will lack reality and thus;be unreal, even if reality 
enters into the effect. it will not. be saved from being unrea!. The. 
' Naiyàyika points out that-‘‘at the time when the cause, as you (the 
Advaitists) conceive it, is not the object of that idea (viz. of necessary 
previous existence) what difference is there (between what is cause and 
what is not). The difference, we reply, lies therein that the cause is the 
object of that idea at some or other time (while the non-causes never are 
the objects of that idea).”’ Therefore, Sribarsa holds that the cause and 
the effect have only Samvrtisattva or illusory reality. They are real so far 
as our practical experiences go and no further, they are indescribable 
appearances since they cannot stand the rigours of reason but are only felt 
facts. : 2 E 

We may be nw in a fair position to note that the Buddhist critique 
of causality has a family likeness to that of the Advaitist in this respect. 
The Buddhists also point out that causality closely examined dissipates 
itself into self-contradictions. The following from the Lankdvatéra Sutra? 
makes the Buddhistic standpoint clear. ‘Cause has reference to its effect 
and the effect to its cause and thus there is an inter-connection of causal 
links and from this mutuality follows the fault of nonfinality." Things 
arise in functional dependence and there is the inter-dependence of causes 
and effects. Cause and effect always expect each other and we cannot 
find the completion of the process in cause and effect, .We are always to 
look before and after but always in vain. Stcherbatsky‘ in presenting the 
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Buddhist view in his Buddhist Logic traces the same objection of self- 
contradiction. He points out ‘‘in the many-one relation of causality we 
cannot have a knowledge of the many and predict the effect. Any attempt 
at such knowledge or prediction only complicates the notion of causation’’. 
“In the theory of causation this idea of the universe as an inter-connected 
whole of discrete element reappears’. But the question remains, how 
the discrete elements come to be an inter-connected whole. “Ts there 
any other law of cause and effect in operation?’’ It remains always an open l 
question. We can by no means ignore the validity of this question. If it 
is important and imperative to know the cause of this effect, it is equally 
important to know the cause of the cause which is also an effect of some 
other cause and so on ad-infinitum. If we go deeper we can get to know 
how and why the Buddhist can condemn causality like the Advaitist and 
we note the distinclion between the Advaitic and the Buddhistie condemna- 
tion of causality. The Buddhists -believe in momentary reals, each 
lasting for one moment. ‘Hach real, therefore, stands entirely by itself 
altogether unrelated to every other real. Let us suppose the momentary 
reals like A! A? A? Atete At the time when A! is A? is not, when A? is 
A? and AŽ are not. When A? is, A' is not, A? isnot ete. The same holds 
good of other reals A* A* A* etc. The momentary reals are thus a succession 
of unrelated reals—a temporal manifold of reals, each existing for one 
moment aad thereafter ceasing to be. Tho momentary reals have thus no 
relation to one another nor d: they admit of any comparison with one 
another. No effect is possible without a cause, and in this case, it would. 
be the cause of its destruction itself. Avindbhava or the invariable uncon- 
ditional concomitance is established only througiü. Svabháva or Karya- 
Káranabháva, Identity or causality. "Through the relation of cause and 
effect which is unalterable we can ascertain that the middle term is in 
invariable concomitance with the major term. In like manner the 
invariable concomitance_is known through the relation of identity, e.g.. 
the Sisu is a tree, wherever we observe attribute of a Sisu, we observe 
also the attribute of arboreity. A Sisu cannot lose its arboreity without 
losing its ownself. Though there are differences between a Sisu and a 
tree, -they are essentially the same, we are, therefore, quite competent 
to say that a Sisu is a tree and that the relation between the two is that 
of identity. We cannot however say that a jar is a jar or that there is a 
relation of identity between the jars”. The relation of, causality (tadut- 
pattih) and of coessentiality of genus’ and species (tádátmys) are the 
forms which are imposed by thought on the momentary unrelated plura» 
lity of reals. These relations super-imposed abextra on the indeterminate 
plurality transformed the blind manifold into & significant world of objects. 
In themselves the reals are an unrelated plurality and as such a 
non-significant blind’ manifold’ constructed by thought through the 
superimposed relations of causality and- co-essentiality of genus: and 
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species. They (unrelated reals) appear as a significant related system of 
objects. —— . 

. On the Advaitic view there are mainly three points in consideration of 
the problem of causality. In the first place, there is the immutable 
Brahman which is beyond all changes and modifications. Secondly, the 
Advaitists do not subscribe to any first cause. Thirdly, the world of cause 
and effects is unreal. The Buddhist agrees with the Advaitist in respect | 
of second and third points. But the Buddhist does not recognise any 
immutable Absolute Brahman. For the Buddhist the original unrelated 
plurality is constructed by thought into unity in plurality, a significant 
related system of objects. For the Advaitist the undifferenced Absolute 
as pure identity is the reality which is constructed by thought ‘into a 
related system of objects, as an identity-in-many, the unity-in difference 
of experience is a construction of thouglrt. For the Advaibist it is the 
one: that is the reality and the one is many, that is unity explicated into 
a different world of experience is a creature of imagination— ‘avidyaka’’. 
In this way inspite of the fundamental differences of opinion as to the 
status of reality between Advaitism and Buddhism the critique of 
causality advanced by both schools of thought comes to be almost one and 
the same. For both the Buddhist and the Advaitist causality is illusory 
and indescribable and has only Samvrtisattva. ‘The Advaitist maintains 
on the side of the reality there can be no causality. But there cannot 
be no causal appearance even without the background of the Reality. 
The illusory snake has the substantial background of the rope, the 
hallucinatory ` appearance cannot even appear without the mind. ‘So it is 
said in Advaita Vedanta that the Absolute Brahman the cause of the 
' world only through transfiguration or Vivarta. 

The eternity of the effect, as Prof. K. C..Bhattacharya® argues is 
incompatible ‘with the eternity of the cause. But the cause and the effect 
must have to be admitted as eternal. An unreal something cannot be 
the cause and a real cause should have no anterior or postericr negation. 
In fact, if areal cause be at the same time one with anterior or posterior 
non-existence or beth it will become only a semblance of reality. The real 
is that which must be real for all-times and a real becoming unreal is a 
contradiction in language (Sva-vacana-vyágháta), contradiction in thought ` 
(Svajfíüna-vyágháta) and contradiction in action and if the reality be 
regarded as limited by time, this reality with time-limit must have 
reality -for all times. Let us consider, for example, Napoleon died in St. 
Helena in 1821. This does not hold only of St. Helena or of 1821 but 
holds of all times and places. However; if the reality be one with anterior 
or posterior non-existence or both, the reality will be merely an occasional, .. 
accidental or temporal reality and from this type of reality no standing 
effect can issue.. Without the beginninglessness in time the cause will 
always remain open to be caused and it-will never be definite. | In the: 
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production of the pot not any form of clay but the clay itself is the cause. 
All forms of.clay are subject to mutations and as such’cannot be the eternal 
- cause, The clay is the material and eternal cause. At least at the moment 
in which the lump of clay enters into the form of the pot, the clay is devoid 
of al! forms whatsoever: This formless clay being the constant and invariable: 
antecedent to the pot is the eteraal material cause, All forms are in-time. 
but the formless clay canuot be said to be -in any point of-time. There- 
fore, the clay which is destitute of all forms has to be admitted as eteraal. 
Again, the effect is also eternal. If the effect were not in some way- 
present in the cause, the desire for the effect would never have 
been produeed in us. There is no desire in us for an absolutely non-- 
existent thing like sky-flower or rabbit's horn. If. the effect be 
present in the nucleus of the cause, then the effect is timelessly present 
in the eternal caus Non-manifestness of the effect in the cause is 
no groun! in favour of the absence of the effect in the cause, Non- 
existence cannot, however, be vouchel for by non-preception. The effect 
may not. be perceived because of its implicit character in the cause, 
It is only causal operations that bring the effect to light. All things 
_of the world are not, however, revealed to me’ but simply on- this 
ground they cannot be: denied their reality. ‘Ihe last page of the 
book I read imay not be clear before my vision. But this in itself does 
not constitute any ground for the non-existence of the last page of the 
book, because it exists in spit» of my  non-perception. If the cause 
and the effect be both eternal, the law of causality, as it is commonly 
understood by us, cann:t be in operation at all. Two eternal entities 
cannot evidently be linked up with each other as the antecedent or. 
the consequent. If ‘togetherness be the relation obtaining between 
the cause and the effect then there will be no reason why the two 
horns of the cow will not be treated as the cause and the effect, 
Cause is (as it is on &ualysis) .a& once ho nogeneous with and heteroge- . 
neous to the effect. If such homogeueity of the cause and the effect.be 
rejected outright, ‘then out of a wooden table`an earthen pitcher will. 
come. An earthen pitcher can hold water bub not any lump of. clay, 
But the heterogeneity of the cause and the effect is also a. patent. 
fact. ‘Hence causation containing homogeneity and heterogeneity 
within itself at one and the same time can only be self-contradictory . 
appearance in Advaita Vedanta. 

The Advaitist believes in Sat Káranaváda. An effect could not 
arise if it wee not already in-the cause, The activity of the agent to 
change.the form of the cause into theform of the effect consists in the 
arrangement of the causal stuff in the form of the effect. The cause 
is continued into the effect. The effect cannot be isolated from the 
cause—Viewed under -the spell of máyà .cause and effect are 
two aspects of one and the same thing. The difference between the 
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cause. and the effect is a relative difference in manifestation. 
A change in outward appearance does nob mean a material change. 
Throughout the changes the matter remains the same, otherwise the 
ehangés would have been unmeaning and unconnected, This is all 
with regard to the relative world. There is one-way dependence in the 
causal connection—the . effect depending upon the cause bub .the 
cause not depending ‘upon the effect. ^ According to Samkar ‘‘anan- 
yatvepi kárya-káranayoh, káryasya Káranátmatvam na tu káranasya 
káryátmatvam''. The cause has a distinct nature of its own and. 
this nature is something different from the effect even when the effects 
come out of the cause. Otherwise, the aggregation of the effects 
would have constituted the cause. But the effect cannot be understood 
in isolation from the cause. Effects are merely different arrangements of 
the causal stuff chosen for its self-manifestation. The future end 
is always immanentally present in the successive changes; but nowhere 
the future end is resolved into the changes.’ Changes cannot be 
divided from their ‘underlying manifestations. Phenomena are: real in 
so far as they are impositions on the Absolute Reality and Existence 
aid viewed against the background of the reality. Ground ‘and the 
effect; do-not belong to the same status. - The effect cannot be explained 
adequately apart from the cause. -The illusory “snake is a real snake 
to us so long as we view it against the background of the real rope. 
But the moment we separate the rope from its manifestation, (i.e. 
the illusory snake), the manifestation is simply illusory. The effects 
are a category by themselves—neither real nor unreal. In case of their 
: sheer unreality they could not have appeared and been known by 
us and incase of their reality they would not have been contradicted 
and replaced by other changes (op. Anandabodha in Nyá&yamakaranda, 
p.110; . Yatháhi ‘na atyantdsato naravisinasya  Pratibhüsagocaratà, 
napi atyantasatah . cidátmano VAdbasambhavah. tadihobhayanyathàn- 
upapattyá ubhaya vilaksanaté  rajatader& ^ Sriyata). Empirically, 
the effect is non-different from the cause before and after its 
emergence. Causation means “distinction: and otherness and- as 
such it cannot apply to the Absolute Brahman which is beyond all mark ` 
and distinction. The world which is an effect’ holds a relation of 
indescribable identity. to Brahman which is mayopahita or defined by 
maya. D. Zu 
On the Advaitic view Brahman is said to be both the material and ` 
the efficient cause of the world. if is causa sui and has some relevance 
to a spinozistic Absolute. Spinozistic causa sui has both negative and 
positive aspects. Negative aspect signifies the causelessness and indepen- 
dence of being and positive aspect signifies.existence. Prof. Windelband* 
observes, Spinoza always expresses his conception of real dependence, of . 
Causality, by the word 'follow' and by the addition, as from the definition 
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of a triangle the equality of the. sum of its angles to two right angles 
follows! The dependence of the world upon God’ is therefore, thought as a 
mathematical consequence. This conception of the causal relation has 
thus completely stripped off the empirical mark of producing or creating 
which played so important a part with thé occasionalists, and replaces - 
the perceptional idea of active operation with the logico-mathematical 
relation of ground and consequent (or reason and consequent). Spinozism 
is a consistent identification of the relation of cause and effect with that 
of ground and consequent. ‘The causality of the deity is, therefore, not 
in time, but is eternal and timeless--rea! dependence also should be 
conceived neither mecharicaily nor teleologically but only logico-mathe- 
matically.’’ On the Advaitic view there may be logico-mathematical relation 
of Spinoza between the Saguna Brahman and the empirical world. 
But the Absolute Brahman is beyond all relation and it cannot be related 
to this empirical world even  logico-mathematiealy. The Absolute 
Brahman and the empirical world belong to two levels of existence. 
The Absolute Brahman is absolutely real, on the other hand, the empiri- 
eal world is empirically or illusorily real. From the Absolute Brahman 
follows no following or real dependénce of the world even. Through the 
adhy&ropa and apavida the advaitist seeks to establish that if there be 
any cause of the world, then this cause can be nothing short of the 
Absolute Brahman. Thea it is found that the Absolute Brahman cannot 
be the cause of the world logically and mathematically because of tlie - 
self.contradictory character of the world. If the world had a real following 
from the Absolute Brahman, it would not have been self-contradictory. 
Tf there is a world of perception when there is no and should be no 
world, this world must. be due to illusion and false knowledge.: At this 
point it may be asked why the Advaitist introduces Brahman when it 
is nob.the genuine cause of ‘the world. In this connection Dr. Das 
Gupta? observes that the reason for the postulation of Brahman may bé 
threefold. In the first place, regressus ad-infinitum is avoided by Brahman. . 
Otherwise, we would have postulated causes of the world indefinitely. 
Secondly, marks of intelligence in the world can be explained. Thirdly, ` 
Brahman is the immediate consciousness of us all and remains undenied 
even in the act of denial itself. 2 > É 
Now, we shall make an enquiry how Br ahman is: the material c cause 
of the world. Hither Brahman gets transformed into the worid, this in 
other words is equivalant to parinamavada or the theory of transformation 
or Brahman is the cause of the world through apparent modification. 
Rámánsnda Saraswati in his Vivaranopanyása (Banaras, p. 116) clearly 
distinguishes between transformation and apparent modification. —. - 
"Purvasvarupopamardena rupántarüpattih Parin&mab sa ca üpádánasama- 
sattakeh yathá ksirasya dadhibhavah, vivartastu Purasvarupanupamardéna. - 
rupantarapattih upádánabhinnasattákah, yathé sukteh vyavaharikasattyava- 
8—2218 P—IV 
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tty&h Pritibhasikam rajatarh’’. We may put in a nutshell what Ramanan- 

_ da means to suggest; in cases bf transformation the whole matter is. 
transformed as the milk is transformed into curd but in cases of apparent 
modification the matter appears to be transformed but in reality it remains 
as. it is always. Both on the theory of transformation and apparent 
modification the cause and the effect are non-different. In the transfor- ` 
mation cause and the effect belong to the same state of existence and . 
there is actual identity between them. But in the theory of apparent 
modification the effect is neither actually identical with nor non- -different 
from the material cause. "The theory of apparent modification is more à 
negation than ‘an affirmation and explanation of causation. Tt is rather 
æ concession to the human intellect and attempt at synthesis of common 
sense and metaph’sics. ` » 

We begin with ‘the first view, i.e. the doctrin- -of transformation of 
Brahman into the world. Vidyáranyà muni in his Vivarana Prameya” 
Sangraha considers a number of meanings of the term transformation and _ 
sets them down as inapplicable to Brahman. Whether the world happens 
to Brahman as curdling happens to milk. Or the world is simply a 
different state of Brahman as the old age is of youth. But these two 
meanings are unavailing of Brahman due to its partlessness. The old 
man cannot, again be a young män. In case of complete transformation 
into the world Brahman could not have retained its Brahmanhood. The 
lump of.clay has its relations to the constituent: and the pot made up 
of clay has its relations to its own constituents and thus there is @ 
difference in size of the pot and the lump ofclay. This difference in i 
size may be designated transformation. But the Absolute Brahman has 
no constituents and no relation to the constituents. So transformation in 

the aforesaid sense cannot apply. Whether Brahman is tranformed into . 
the world as the tree. (of wood) is transformed into the pillar.” This io. 
impossible as no ‘pillar of wodd can be revived as the tree. Brahman is 
Brahman always and cannot have its nature forfeited. Whether trans- 
formation means the formation öf dyad out of the combination of one atom 
with’ another or a particular locomotion as of water in the form of a river 
or a different in attribution. But all these definitions of transformation are 
overlapping. Brahman must be absolutely partless. If Brahman were 
really something with parts; then it would have been no better than any 
other material object aad the reasons which do not allow any material 
object to: be the cause of the world will arise in the case of Brahman. 
-Dr. Mahadevan” observes '"The Sat has no internal modes : ince it js noi à ' 

. whole of parts. Parts can be attributed only to inert matter. Thé-Sat is 
pure intelligence, single ‘and indivisible. It is infinite and partless.: 
Assuming that itis a whole of parts, we must inquire whether the parts are _ 
intelligent or inert. If they be intelligent, are they different or non- -different | 
from the Sat. They cannot be different, for the scriptural texts declarative 
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of .non-differenee would then be contradicted. If they be non-different 
from Brahman, they cannot be related to it as parts to the whole. 
If the parts be inert, then, the Sat must also be inert.. What is 
inert is subject to origination and destruction and hence. cannot 
be real or Sat. This.Jeads us to the absurd position of stating that 
the real is -not real—a glaring case of self-contradiction. If Brahmañ 
have parts, is there self-luminosity for both the parts and the = 
whole, or only for either? If both be self-luminous, then since, 
either is not the content of the other, the possession of parts 
will not be cognised. If either be self-luminous there will not be 
established the- relation of parts and whole between them any more 
than betweén part and self". Srutis like ‘niskalam niskriyam Sántam 
niravadyam niraüjanam divyo hi amurtah purusah Váhyábhyantare hi 
ajah” also go to prove the partlessness of Brahman. If we’ ard to 
uphold the doctrine of transformation, then we are’ to hold” that 
` Brahman either gets transformed. into ‘the world in part. or full. ` 
Because of the partlessness of the ‘Absolute Brahman both these 
alternstives are invalid. Tf the transformation is in full the distinction l 
between the cause and the effect will be obliterated. If Brahrnan gets 
entirely metamorphoséd into the world’ and there is nothing immutable 
but everything changing, the admission of Brahman will be pointless. 
If the transformation of Brahman into the world is only in part the : 
question is raised ''is the portion diflerent from or identical with the entire 
being of cause. If different, we are to make ani mpossible synthesis, 
if identical, the complete being is changed, the effect becomes entirely 
a new thing". The ordinary notion of causality cannot reach Brahman. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’ observes ‘‘We have to answer that it is an expression 
of the freedom of the Absolute. Ti ië not necessary for the Absolute to 
express any of its possibilities. If this- possibility is expressed itis a free 
act of the Absolute’. Had Brahman been a genuine cause of thé world 
it would not have been unreal and indescribable as the Srutis inclucate. 

- Keeping this in view: it is said sometimes that ignorance creates 
this world. But by this we--should by no means that ignorance or 
maya exists at some privileged antecedent moment and brings about ' 
the world at some subsequent moment. The case is otherwise. 16 is 
ignorance that is the world or rather the world appears to us only through 
ingnorance. We may put it in the words of Prof. J. E Carpenter" 
“Maya. is not, it would seem, _the - cause of the world-illusion, it is the 
world illusion itself’’. The world is an appearance and appearance is always 
an appearance as something other than or short of the reality. This 
otherriess or shortness can. be accounted for cnly by ignorance or false 
` knowledge or maya. The world is an appearance because it appears; But it 
does not appear always in the same way. Jn respect of strict appearance 
the appearance of the illusory snake and the appearance of the 
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snake stand on a par. du: course of time all appearnces are » cancelled. 
If the appeaiance ef the illusor y snake i is illusoiy (because itis cancelled) 
there is no reasun why the appearance of the: snake will not be illusory. 
From the dependent character of all appearances follows the dependence 
of may& or ignorance. Máyá which bas the power of Projection and 
envelopment is dependent, upon Being (Absolute) but Being is not 
dependent upon maya.. _Being is independent even when the world-illusion 
goes on. So in lis Sarhksepasâriraka ‘Sarvajiatmamuni observes 
non-dual Brahman's appearance as many cannot be real. It must be 
a mithyà and pr.duct of basal igncranee (cp. Bhagavati Paramitmanya- 
dvitiye vicitrå dvay amatiriyarnastu "bbxáotirajüána hotuh-Samksepa i 
Sürikaraka 11.80). Murti’ exp'ains “what appears is false and the false 
merely appeais. It is all surface and no depth. She real never appears, 
it is all depth and no surface’’. e 
The world' is only a product of ignorance. Dr. Seal'5 puts the 
whole Advaitic position very beautifully and in a nut shell. “The 
- Vedántists believe máyá to be the material cause (upádáàna kárana) of the 
world. The: power of máyá is the power to realise the unreal—to impart 
practical reality or mediate existence to that which does not and, cannot 
possess absolute reality or self-existence. Maya is at once real and 
“unreal while the Brahman (self) is absolute reality, absolute Intel'i igence 
and. absolute Bliss, This world evolves out of maya (m&yAparindma) zo 
that máyá in the Vedanta relaces the prakrti of Sàmkhya But maya 
and by implication the world originate out of Brahman, not by a process 
of evolution (Parinama) but of Vivarta (self-alienation)’’. On the Advaitic 
view in cases of Vivarta the cause has everything essential of the effect 
but the effect has‘ not ‘everything of the cause. As Vasudeva in his. 
Avaitámoda [Banaras p.6] observes that the cause is more pervasive 
and subtle than the effect. According to Vidyaranya Muni, both Brahman 
and maya like the two threads of à single rope are the cause of the world. 
In respect of the existence and manifestation, Brahman is the ground and 
in respect of change and intertia of the world maya is the cause. The 
other view: is that the power of maya is the direct cause of the world. 
But it is known that tbe power is subordinated to that which owns the 
power. On this view Brahman is possessed of the power of máyá. The 
` third view is that máyü is on imposition on ‘Brahma Brahman is the. 
substratum of máyà. Though maya is the direct cause, it has, no 
appearance at all apart from Brahman (ep. adhisthanasattatiriktat 
âropitasattâyâh anangikarat). Brahman is not the cause directly, but as- 
it is the substratum of maya and it is also a -eaüse. In Siddhantalega we 
find .as softness of clay is required for the production ofa pot, so in&yà ig. 
required ` for the world. In his Vivaranopanyása Rámánanda Saraswati. 
follows Vidyâraņya closely. Both Brahtnan and Maya together are cause- 
of the world. Though both are ‘equal yet due w the essential character 
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of consciousness and Bliss, Brahman has not. been reduced to Maya, 
some others on. the basis of Sruti texts hold that Brahman is the sole 
material cause of the world but Máy& endows Brahman with the power to 
create the world. So maya is the cause of the world. Some others hold 
that it is Maya that is the cause of the world but Brahman is the locus 
of Máyà. Thus Brahman is the cause of the world indirectly. Appaya 
Diksit sums up different views on this point. As many different threads 
constitute a cloth, so different ignorances pertaining to different 
individuals make up this world. According to Vácaspati ignorance resides 
in the individual whereas the author of Vivarana holds that ajfidna resides 
in the pure consciousness. Accordiug to some others ajííána lives and 
has its being in Saguna Brahman. Others hold that Mayé lives in Iévara 
and avidya in the individual. 

It is said in Advaita Cintákaustubha of Rangoji Bhatta [ss 20] ‘though 
Brahman in its pure and unalloyed nature cannot be the cause of the 
world, yet Brahman with MAy& may be the cause of the world. Mayo- 
pahita Brahman can be the substratum of the apparent modification. In 
this connexion another point of interest should be made clear. To say 
that the world comes out of Brahman may mean either that Brahman in 
spite of its essential nature as one is the many or Brahman is the sole 
reality and the world is absolutely naught. But both these alternatives 
are invalid. Nobody can change the nature of anything, fire can by no 
means be transformed into water. (cp. Prakrteranyathibhavo ne 
Kathameid bhavisyati—(Gaudapáda). Sambandhavirtik has to this 
effect “Not, indeed, can the nature of things be changed, as the heat of 
the Sun. A thing which has lost its nature is void of reality like the Sky- 
flower". If Brahman be one (and it must be one on the Srutis) 
and arguments) it cannot be many. - It is contradiction in thought to 
think that Brahman is one and many at one and the same time and in 
a particular sénse. If on the second alternative Brahman is the sole 
reality and the world is absolute naught then the entire position of the 
individual will be reduced to one of finished bankruptcy. The ‘individual 
will be nothing and the conclusion of such an individual will be simply 
meaningless and absurd. So Maya, holding as it does the negation of 
iteelf within itself is resorted to account for the world of Vyavahüra 
(Vyavahara = Jfianajanyapzavrttinivrtti—action and cessaticn from action, 
consequent on knowledge—Vedántasiddhànta Muktavali P 114)—the w orld - 
of behaviour and pragmatic purposes. 

In Advaita Vedanta Parináma and Vivaria are nob incompatible with 
each other. Brahman is immutable even when it is taken to be the cause 
of the world and it is Maya that. gets-changed into this world of name, . 
form and action. So says Vacaspati Brahman’ by reasoH of its eternity, . 

‘and partlessness cannot in any way-get transformed into the world. So- 
the terms like Upádána and Parindma when applied to Brahman do not 
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mean any actual modification (cp. Iyam.ea Upádána Parin&mádibhásà nah 
Vikár&bhiprayena, apitu yathá Sarpasya Upadanam rajjuh, even Brahma- 
nah jagadup&dánam drastavyam, na khalu nityasya niskalasya Brahmaviah 
Sarvitmana ekadegena Và Parinüàmah Sambhavati nityàtvüt ekadesa- 
üvàditi. uktam-—Brahmasutra, Bombay edn, p 499). . According tio 
Amalananda, the author of Kalpataru ‘Brahman is the material cause, 
Avidyá as supported in jiva is the instrumental cause of the "Universe. 
He refers us to the common example of rope- "serpent. Really, what 
is appearing as the serpent is the rope, the: rope contains the materiality 
of the cause, our ignorance is instrumental thereto, Similarly, Brahman 
appears as the menio existence—the instrument is the ignorance 
supported in Ji iva”? : 

In his Siddhántalete Sangraha Appaya Diksit defines. the material 
cause. as that which is the substratum of thé effect and is cause to the 
production of the effect. The rope on this definition ean be the cause of the 
illusory snake. Likewise Brahman is the substratum of and essential to the 
world appear ance, Brahman is the ground of this world through its natural 
manifestation. At this point, a question may be raised, Brahman is 
immutable and as such it cannot enter into the effect which is but the 
world changing from one moment to another. The Advaitist retorts 
objects of the world bereft of their names. forms and actions which are 
subject to constant mutations and ‘variations are nothing in essence but 
the pure existence Itself. This pure Existence which is verily Brahman 
is rather immanenta! in „each and everything. Hence it should by no 
means be held ihat Brakman has not at all entered into the world-appear- 
ánde since Brahman forms the essence of ever ything—Brahman i is Sarvam 
Khalvidam’—‘atmand anupravisya nama rupe Syakaravàni. In spite 
of the changes in name and form the pure sattâ or existence is the: same. 
So it is through Maya that Brahman conjures up the world appearances 

l According to Sankar Saguna Brahman is both the material ‘and the 
efficient ‘cause. Names and forms of the world arise out of May& which 
is the power of Isvara. The world is a transformation of I$vara but 

an illusory appearauce of Brahman Iévara and the creation are 
relative to each other. ‘Isvara is a functional God’ and. performs, 
the actions with J Maya. The world and.its cause Iévara exist for ‘all 
times. Thé being of the world is the being of Isvara because being 
is single and undivided. The author of Samksepa.Sariraka thinks Brahman 
itself is the material cause of the world. Paneapádikáà Vivarana holds 
Brahman with Maya is the material cause. Vedanta Siddhdnta 
Muktavali thinks May4 is the material cause of the world. According 
to Padárthatattvanirnaya both Brahman and Máyá are the cause of the 
world. To the Máyá of the individual Brahman appears as the phenome- 
nal world. - This is the view of the VAcaspati Misra. Brahmananda 
Saraswati holds that the individual with his Máy& conjures up the world, 
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According to Vidyaranya both Isvare and the individual are the cause. 
_ of the world, the first being the cause of the objective world and the 
latter being the cause of tke subjective world which may be private 
to the individual. In his Vedanta Paribhásà Dharmaráj—Adhvarindra 
holds Máy& to. be the material cause of the world because Brahman, 
as it is pure and simple cannot be transformed into the world. In 
his Istasiddhi Vimuktátman makes the Vivartamánat& of Brahman 
elear. Pictures are neither inherent in the canvas, nor do they signify 
the quality, attribute or any other state of the canvas, without the 
background of the Canvas the lines of the picture are simply naught. 
Similarly, the world-painting requires the canvas of Brahman. The 
canvas remains as it is even when theré are no pictures or all the 
lines of the picture are effaced out. Pictures cannot effect any 
. realy - change to the canvas itself. The canvas remains unchanged 
in spite of the changing sham shows playing across the canvas. The 
canvas does not originate with the origination of the lines of the pictures. 
Signs of-the picture cannot be made manifest without the canvas. 
But the canvas does not require any line or picture for its manifestation. 
In the same way, Brahman dors not require the world for self-revelation, 
but the world can be manifest only against the solid background of 
Brahman. Thus Vimuktátaman arrives at the conclusion that Brahman 
is th» material cause only as itis the background of Máy& or the world. 
This is the causality- of Brahman through Vivarta (cp. Cintabiistils 
Sáksánnopüádánam, nápi S:hajam  Citram tasyah, nápi avasthantaram, 
mrda'va ghatádih, nápi gunántarágàáma Amrasyeva raktatadih asyasci-. 
trajanmadau Janmádih Citra prágurdham Ca bhávàt Yadyapi bhittim 
vin& citram na bhavati tathápi na så citram, chitram viná na bhátiti 

evamádi anubhutibhitttjagaccitrayoryo]yam.—Istasiddhi p. 97. — 

Dr. M. N. Sarkar’ brings home the Vivartamántà of Brahman in a 
lucid way. According’ to him “The effect seems to be apparently a 
reality, but on closer inspection, we observe that cause subsists ‘in the 
effect in the integrity of its being e. g. on applying heat to water we 
gat vapour but can any body argue that in the essence of water there 
is any change, no doubt thére is a modification of one. state of appearance 
into another, but no change has been effected in the essence of the thing. 
The effect is not the mutation but only an appearance. It is identical 
in essence with the cause. ‘though in appearance if is different". 
Brahman is the ultimate ground and the world is an appearance and 
it is a fact that the truth of appearance is not any appearance but it 
is really the truth or reality itself: The truth and reality of the 
illusory snake amounts to the rope itself. The truth snd reality about 
the world appearance is the Absolute Reality or Brahman Itself. The 
ground may seem to be related to very many things at different points 
of time, but this does not constitute any change to the ground itself. 
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Different objects come and pass off but the unrelated ground, the Absolute 
Brahman remains the same. There are two alternatives to be considered 
here with regard to th» relation. between the ground and the related 
object—either the ground and the related object ate both dependent or 
independent. In case of their dependence they will be implicatfve of each 
other and it will be absolutely impossible for us to discriminate oric 
from the. other. In case of their absolute independenee there is no 
question of one’s ‘being related to the other. So to obviate all thess 
difficulties the Advaitist rec-gnises the ground as something fundamental 
and rock-seated. The related objects do not enjoy this position of the ground 
since they cannot live apart from all relations; the ground is never. spetit 
up ia the relations in which the re'ated objects do seem to stand to the 
ground. The relations of the related objects cannot make any change to the’ 
ground because it-is not something relative. ` But relations and related 
objects are not nothing since they are experienced. They ave simply 
different from existence as well as frorn non-existence. On the other hand 
the ultimate ground of the world which is no other than the. Absolute 
Truth or the Absolute Brahman is the Existence Itself. It is Atma... 
virodhasunya (free from internal contradiction), avádhita visayatva (it cati 
never be denled) and pratyaksa—Svarupa (it is all iminediacy). . 
The Absolute Brahman is thé Absolute Reality on the side of the subject 
and the object. Though there are references to Maya here and there ;it does 
not stand as a second reality added to Brahman. Absolute Brahman is: 
only Upalaksita by the world and the world is not any essential character | 
of Brahman (ep. Yatra Kákastisthati ado Devadattagrham iti Kakadharena 
Devadattagrha Upalaksyate tathá yatah Káranátjagato janmádi bhavati tad 
Brahmetijagat Karanam Brahmopalaksyate—Prakatartha Vivarana P. 39). 
Máyá& is dependent on Brahman but Brahman is absolutely independent. 
So the metaphysical dualism of Máy& and Brahman does not arise at all. 
There has been a lot of discussion to bring cut the implication of Maya. 
-In the Rgveda Maya is the Super-natural power. In the Atharvaveda 
Maya means magic. In the Buddhist. writings May& is deception. 
Lankávatára Sutra opines "Karma is a wonderful power; it grows, it 
expands and even gives birith to à new Karma‘ Samkar and Lankavatara 
Sutra use the term Máyá in the same sense of illusion. For Gaudapáda Maya 
is like dream. The world is a dream and it does-not exist at all in reality. 
Experience is also illusofy and it is no evidence,for validity of the world. 
The illusory snake also appears in our experience. But the illusor¥ snake 
is not real. Dr. Radhakrishnan” gives us some hints of the different mean- 
ings in which the term M&y& may be used. In the first place maya may 
mean that the world is not self-explanatory. Maya may signify the. 
strange relation between the Absolute Brahman -and the world. The 
One-sided dependence of the world, upon the Absolute Brahman 
ot the principle to account for the appearance of Brahman as the world 
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may also be M&y&. The power of self-expression belonging as it doss to 
lévara may be Máyá, However, Müyá or the ultimate principle of 
inexplicability can by no means be adequately explained by any logic. . 
Ma&y& is Mâyå simply because it eludes all our comprehension. If there 
were any sufficient explanation of Maydé, má&yá would not have been Máyic. 
But the principle of Máy& cannot be denied in our 'empirioal level of 
experience. Some claud of ignorance always persists in our most lucid 
explanation of objects. Nowhere we can be quite emphatic that we have 
known every detail and there is no further question or doubt about the 
object. Máyá is both internal and external, the interna! form of it is the 
internal organ or the antahkarana and the external form is the external 
world of objects. May& cannot even be disproved. Any question with 
regard to the inexplicability and impossibility of Maya and the world will 
simply strengthen the position of Maya. 

At this point it may be asked how is it that the Advaitis& sometimes 
says that Brahman is the cause of the world and sometimes he argues that 
it is not Brahman but Maya is directly the cause of the world snd 
Brahman is the cause as it the substratum of the world—appearance or 
Maya. The position of the Advaitism: as the opponent points out, suffers 
glaring se!f-contradietion. Inr eply to this charge"the Advaitin roints out that 
inthe Srutis there is the mention of tvo kinds of Brahman—Saguna and 
Nirguna. Saguna Brahman is that which has the upüdhi of name, ferm and 
modification. Nirguna Brahman has no such upadhi at ail (cp. Samkar'a 
own language ‘dvirupam hi Brshmüvagamyate námarupa vikárabhedopüdhi >- 
visistam, tadviparitam ca Sarvopádhivivarjitam Samkar Bhásya on the 
Brahma Sutra 1.1.11). It is Saguna Brahman because it is yet within - 
the domain of mind but mind being a produet of ignorance can conceive 
of nothing regarding Brahman. But the nirguné Brahman is not the exact 
opposite of Saguna Brahman. Sagune Brahman only transcends itself and . 
points beyond to Nirguna because the latter is the final fruition or eulmi- 
nation of the Siguia. Nirgnaa Brahman is the quint-e:sence and the very 
truth of Saguna. With the ideal of Saguna Brahman in viow the Adyaitist 
at the very out-set sets himself to consider the anomalies and contradictions 
- of ordinary experience and then passes beyond the Saguna to Nirguna. 

Saguna Brahman is an external appearance and is not in itself. On the 
other hand. Brabman as havihg no attribute is initseif. But there is no 
. real gap or distinetion between the Saguns and the Nirguna. On this 
point Prof. K, C. Bhattacharya’ observes ‘‘Brahman has, however, no 
necessary reference to Maya... He can be, but need not be, understood 
as what is not Maya. Understood ss what is Maya as it is figuratively 
put, or as shining against Máyá without being identified with. , or as a 
master using this principle as his servant. He is Igvara, e Lord of 
this individual selvés and the character of the world". Saguna Brahman 
- is zthe cause of the world. - Nirguna is the Vivarta-Karana or adhisthana- 
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k&rans of the world. Further, the Advaitist points out that in thé reali 
of Vyavahára there is the relation of 'idéntity-in-difference between thé 
material cause and the effect produced cut ofthe material. So thereig no 
question of denying the difference or of arising duy coritradistion in thé - 
Vyavaharike level. Causality of the Saguna Brahman may be understood i 
as its all-pervasiness. As Boodin'* observes in tlie West “To conceive’ 
. divine reality which is present to and in _things everywhere we may be 
helped by thinking of the analogy of space. Space must be conceived aB 
a Univers:] medium in which all things exist, yet space is not things but 
something immaterial. But in order that space may be more than analogy 
we must conceive of this universal medium as spirit—pervasive, seusitivs, 
creative genius which operates everywhére in its own essence. When we 
thus conceive of the divine presence wé*néed not be:troubled'by the vastly 
increased magnitude of the universe which modern science has revealed. 
‘to us. The divine presence is the same on the small scale of hurhan 
pérsonality and in the vast reaches of the cosmos”. The éternal is 
sota¢how in the temporal. But wé ean adduce no reason for this, In‘ 
Advaita Vedanta Brahman is brought home &s the cause of the world 
dnd then following the Vivarta-Vada Brahman is realised as having 
nothing tö do with the world. Difference is, at first, posited and admitted: 
in the Vyávahárika level and in the Saguiia Brahman then the same 
difference is negated and cancelled in the páramárthik or transcendental 
level. As Dharmaráj Adhvarindra puts, pots as pots are not negated in , 
Brahman, pots have uo transcendent reality (ep Ghatâder Brahmani 
hisedho na Svarupena, Kimtu Páramárthikatvéneli na Virodhah—Vedanta 
Paribhasa). However, the essence of the bhidyamáha (that which i8 
different) is retained in. the -Nirguia Brahmana attained through 
Vivartavada. That which is never admitted in any way in any level 
of "expérience like the Sky-flower or the square‘citele can never be negated 
and cancelled. The Advaitist appeals to the easy first and to the abstruse. 
next. The characteristic approaeh made by the Advaitist goes first by 
position and then through cancellation. “Brahman with. determinations 
and limitations is first pointed out and then the Nirguna Brahrnan is 
arrived at through the negation and Gancellation of all determinations 
and limitations which are already oancélléd (Parihrtà Parihardh).- 
Brahman is Saguua and has a world only to those who still labour 
under ignorance. All effects being ‘the products of ignorance (asmanmate 
Sarvasyapi Karyasya Svop&dánávidyá- -dhisthánásritatVaniyarnat— Vedanta 
Peribháüsa) it is the igncrant who can think of Brahman as the first cause. 
But the conception of first cause is fallacious. Modern critical thinkings 
also do not lend support to the first cause. In his Grammar of Science 
(p 128) Prof. Karl Pearson argues “We can no longer infer even the 
possibility of existence of first causes, for there is nothing like them in our 
experience. We cannot by the second canon of logical inference | pass 
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from the known to something totally unlike it in the unknown. Science 
knows nothing of first causes. They cannot, as Stanley Jevons has suppo- 
sed, be inferred from any branch of scientific investigation, and where we 
ean see them asserted, we may be. quite sure they merk a permanent cr 
temporary limit to knowledge. We are either inferring something in the 
beyond of sense-impression where knowledge and inference are meaningless 
words, or we are implying ignorance with in the sphere of knowledge ' 
in which case it i is more honest to say ‘Here for the present, our ignorance 
begins than here is a first cause’. So Saguna Brahman as the first cause 
is a creution of ignorance and works within ignorance. Prof. Bradley 
also repudiates any first cause. He argues ‘‘a cause demands a previous 
change. It cannct exist without producing its effect, so that, if the effect 
is to have a beginning, the cause must have a beginning also. To produce’ 
the effect it becomes the cause; and that becoming is a change in time, 
which naturally calls for another cause by which to account for it. ‘Hence 
first cause is pure non-sense'?". Saguna Brahman which may be con- 
ceived of as the first cause points to the Nirguna. ‘Limitations dnd im- 
perfections of the lower category always try to be healed up and thus 
must point to the unlimited and perfect. It is the fate of all ignorance 
and non-being to be revealed and dispelled by knowledge and being. On 
the rise of correct knowledge all effects with their origin are destroyed 
for the individual for ever. Objective world is an appearance and unreal 
due to its difference from Brahman (Brahmabhinnatvat). So how causa- 
tion employed to understand the objective world can be real and persistent 
in any transcendental sense? 
- . Brabman as it stands in the last analysis in the Advaitic literature is 
absolutely nirguna and has no characteristic at all. Brahman being the 
absolutely indivisible Reality can have nothing beside by which it may 
be defined. Thus both Svarupa and tatastha laksanas are quite unavail- 
ing of the absolute Brahman. But without some definition and description 
we cannot inquire into anything and so not into Brahman- ` 
Lakgana Premán&bhyám .Vastusiddhih. So far supplying the demands 
of thought and practical reason the Acvaitist resorts to definition and 
‘description of Brahman. The character of Káranalva does not constitute 
‘any part of the Absolute Brahman. “It is & common belief that the 
world is an effect which owes its existence to God. ‘The Advaitin utilising 
this belief defines Brahman as the cause of the world; and he thereby 
‘distinguishes it from entities like Prakrti and atoms which are regarded 
,98 the source of the world by other schools of thought. The definition 
-fnerely means that, there would be no world but for Brahman and does 
“not imply that the one -has ‘actually emerged from the other’, The 
‘Advaitio Brahman is beyond both laksanas—Svarupa and tatastha though 
; “they. supply conjectural ‘insight. Sri Ramakrishna, the Saint Philosopher 
‘of modern India used to say one should remove a thorn with another and 
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finally discard them both. So all Lakeanas have got to be transcended for 
the attainment ofthe merkless Brahman. These Laksanas are not useless ` 
but they do not subserve the absolute purpose (if the absolute do come 
under the purview of any purpose at all). On this point we may refer 
to Prof. Murti ‘‘It is the purpose of the two definitions to direct and ` 
‘deepen the spiritual process already incipient in the Brahma-jihásá. They 
constitute the two stages of Progress. Starting from phenomena the. 
tatastha laksana leads us to the existence of Brabmana as their uncondi- 
tioned ground. The Syarupa laksana enables us to penetrate deeper into 
its nature. The tatastha laksana gives us ihe that of Brahman and the 
Svarupa-laksana telis us what it is'??, On the Advaitic view all laksanas 
are. simply upalaksanas After alllaksanas are different from Brahman 
and are therefore false and made. up by ignorance. . 
Here we may for a comparative study bring in what vijfianabhikeu 
thinks in his Vijfüánà mrtevahasya (Bhásys). _Vijfianabhiksu coneludes 
at the time of creation Prakrti which was located in Brahman in an un- 
divided form, transformed itself into this world end thus comes to be 
regarded as the locative cause of the world". , Brahman is on this view”? 
the üdhárkárana of the world. ‘The relation of Brahman and Prakrti 
is of the nature of extreme non-differentiation due to an absolutely 
inseparable association of the two, and is responsible for the perception 
of unily between the two distinct things (nay, for example, milk and 
water). So though the -effect can be affiliated to the locus as its cause, 


atill the locus cannot properly be regarded as the changitg material cause ` 


of the same. Apparently ihe views of the Advaitist and Vijfiánabhiksu 
üre found to be similar. But on closer observation some differences make: 
their way to us. . Brahman according to Advaitic view, is the substratum 
of the world-appearance through ignorance, But- the Advaitist . will never 
admit Brahman as the real substratum of the world as the pitoher is the 
substratum of water in pitcher. The fundamental distinction between 
Advaita and Vijfiánabhiksu has been due to the distinction between ádhára 
‘and adhisthána. Brahman. is thé Vivarta-adbisthana of the wold- 
appearance; but Brahman is not the genuine üdbára of thé world. In 
case of Brahman’s being the genuine &dhára of the world, Brahman will 
be on a par with any other material object. . Brahman as essence or pure 
. existence underlying all objects of the world is the adhisthüna of the 
world and ajfiánopahita Brahman is an ádhára. only through . false notions. 
Dr. Das: Gupta writes**—''But the difference between the two kinds of 
conception of adhisthána Kárana is indeed very great for while Bhiksu 
considers this to be the unchangeable ground which sustains thé movements 
‘of the principle of change in it in an undivided Unity. Sankar regards 
the adhistháns as the basis of all changes which ere unreal in themselves", 
Furthermore, for Samkar the eftect i is  unreal--ajfiánakürya, for Vijfiâna- 
l bhikge the effect is regl. ` 
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Yn Advaita Cintamani (pp 38-34 p) Rangoji. Bhatta advances convine- 
ing arguments to prove that it is ignorance that is the cause of the world. 
Naiydyika may contend if the single ignorance can (it is one because of 
the singular number-employed in the Srutis like ajámekám Lohita Sukla 
Krsnüm) be tbe cause of the world, then the world will go on ceaselessly. 
The Advaitist points out that the objection is quite unfounded since the 
same objection can be raised why the Paramanus do not form dyads at 

‘the period of dissolution. If .the atomistic philosopher replies that 
paramánus do not form dyads always but only at certain points of time 
then the Advaitist can in the same vein reply that ignorance brings about 
the world at a certain stage—ab the empiric level only. The Naiydyika 
should not object that a single thing is never found to produce any effect 
when a single pot ig found to manifest colour, size and so on. The Naiyayika 
may raise the issue: a single thing may give rise to different attributes 
but i$ cannot produce any substance. The Advaitist replies: a very 
long thread oan produce “a cloth (ekenaiva dirghatantundvartitena satá 
patüderupádüna sambhavat sthala Visese tathAdardandcca). Paramanus 
cannot be the cause since their reciprocal contact is unfounded. The 
question ‘is raised by the Advaitist whether such contact of the paramánus 
is Vyapyayrtti or avy4pyavrtti "following Sridhar the syncretist School 
recognizes the distinction between qualities which abide in their entire 
abodes (Vyápyavrtti! and those which abide in parts of their abodes 
lavydpyavrtti). Such qualties as conjunction (sarhyoga) and disjunction 
(Vibhaga) abide in parts of their abodes, and therefore they are said to 
be homotopious with the absolute absences of themselves’, Yf the 
contact of the monkey with the. tree were Vyapyavrtti, then we could see 
the monkey in each and every part of the tree. If the cotact of the earhole 
with the ether were really pervasive, then we could easily hear the sound 
produced at some distance. But this is not the case. Even the non- 
pervasive contact does not bold good in this case. because the paraménus 
are partless and disembodied. Directions cannot be the limiting adjuncts 
since they are unrelated and an unrelated something cannot be the limiting 
adjunct. If they are the limiting adjuncts as they are related, 
then the same sort . of objection will be raised whether 
this contact is pervasive or non-pervasive. In passing we pose 
an objection to the Naiyáyika, in dissolution at which there is no 
‘effect at all (Sarva-Kárya-anadhikarana- ksana) there can be no adrste 
which is too an effect. If there be no adrsta at “the period of dissolution 
there will be no further creation. So the Nyáya-Vaisesika view on creation 
„ig not sound. So it is ignorance and not any atom that is the parindmi 
cause of the world. The question centring round the owners of ignorance 
is unfounded. Oneness, manynéss and all relations are forms of ignorance 
itself. Ignorance is a statement of facte and not a theory. Or, as 

Nedinte Peribhásà observes ignóranoe ‘is one but it has divergent 
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powers. According to Vedántasára “Ajnana om the aspect of sámánys 
is one ani from the aspect of visesa i is many". Any way the objections. 
raised by the N aiydyikas | do not stand, 

.. The theory of ignorance is appealed. to by the Advaitist in the “main 
for two reasons: without maya or ignorance the Supreme Brahman cannot 
be the creator of the world.. Maya or ignorance facilitates the Advaitie 
theory ,of creation. Secondly, without the assumption of Maya the 
emancipated souls will come. back to this world time and again. But 
máy& which is completely dispelled on the rise of correct knowledge 
g ägna nivartya) does not come to be any real part of Brahman even 
when the world-illusion persists. Thus the Advaitism is saved. And 
it. 3s ignorance or mfy& that deludes us to think that there is really any 
world. "When the ignorance is dispelled by right knowledge the illusion 
ef bondage and liberation. is also over, . The question of liberated souls 
coming back does not arise. We may now refer to the views of a modern 
writer?’ attempting to trace the source of maya theory in Samkar. In 
the. first place, Samkar is the religious reformér and tries to offer a 
religious solution of the riddle of life, he has to stress on the divine 
human communion. the goal of all religions and religious life. But 
Samkar was a religious realist and a monist: So when he judges the 
world by the Supreme criterion of religion, the world melis into an illusion. 
Samkar then tries to account for the world as. a Sakti of Brahman. 
Sakti is in.operation . only within the Avidya standpoint. Secondly, 
` Samkar was a mystic in the sense that he discredits all human 
Teasonings , as incapable of knowing Reality. Thus all human reasonings 
Bre reduced to mayic knowledge. In the third place, Samkar does not 
place his absolute belief in the world of sense perception. He draws 
more from the Vedas,. Thus brute facts cannot present any obstacle 
‘to Samkara’ s.máy& vada. Fourthly, Samkar's mystic conviction of the 
Absolute | Reality, his: ractical faith in " religion and his heritage 
‘88 Sakta ¢ gave rise to the maya vada. Now the question may be raised 
it Bamkar i is Sakta by heritage and he tries to account for thé world as 
LN Sakti of Brahman, then there is no reason why Máyà will not be: the 
same. as Sakti of the Sákfas and it is also known that Sakti doctrine 
ds ‘also a form of Adveitism. But the Advaitist refutes this objection. 
"The moment the Advaitist repudiates causality, he is relieved of necessities 
“to. admit any cause or to admit that everything proceeds from Sakti. 
The following may prove useful. For while Samkar’ 's System like all 
others .posits the. doctrine of aspects, saying that in one agpeot the 
‘Brahman i is assocjated with maya and in another aspect it is not; yet 
‘in neither aspect does his Brahman change. Brahman i is changeless and 
“yet it changes, But change i is only | experienced by Jivatmé . subject to: 
“Mays, ‘there js no . borhaps substantial difference between such a. state- 
mient and | that which, affirmo Changelessnegs and enly . Seeming. ‘change: 
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.Máyá:ia that by which forms are made. If'i6 be asked how consciousness 
ean obseure itself partially or at.all the only.answer is Acintya-Sakti,- 
which Máyávadins as all others admit. In short, Samkár says there is one: 
Reality or consdiousness and & not real not-unreal unconsciousness. What: 
is raally unéonscious appears tobe conscious by the reflection of the light: 
of consciousness upon it. Sakti doctrine says consciousness appeats to bà 
uuconsoiods, or miore truely to have an eleméht' of.unconseiousness in it 
(for nothing even empiriéallyi s absolutely unconscious) owing to the 
veiling play of consoiousnessi tself as Sakti’’.?” Moreover, if thé world” 
pidceéds from the conscious Sakti, the supreme eonsciousness will bé both. 
enjoyer-dnd the object of enjoyment, bhoktá.and bhogya. The Advaitist- 
eanüot admit Brahman as enjoyer Brahman cannot again be an object: 
of énjoyment since all subjects of énjoyment come on thé side of the false 
aiid illusory- appearance. Thus it -is máy& or Shakti that is the causa 
of ttie world. Now the main question which the Advaitist encounters; the 
World cannot bo false for some reasons and if the world is not false the 
thaity of igio@ide cant yt obatin at all. The question may be set aside 
i$ tha way as follows, whether falsity of the world is: proved by some- 
ot1ét inference or the falsity is included under the world appearance. 
The first alternative is untenable becauséi tl gads to regressus and infinitum. 
Tf tha second altsrnativé be adopted, falsity of the world will not be proved. 
(vide Tatta Suddhi—Madras 1941, P 10i). 

` At this point the Advaitist reminds thé opponent that falsity i$ no 
reality fo stand the rigours cf logie. If falsity could have been proved, 
it would -have been a piece of reality—and not falsity. The world- 
appearance is false because-it cannot finally be proved in any way to be» 
real thing. The Advaitin does not ‘believe in any elaborate éxplanation 
of why and how ignorance cr-máyá persists or the world effect can have 
any influence upon us. Maya of igndrance is itself a question and i6 
danhot be asked why there is máyá ori gnorance. It is an empirical 
eatégory and we cannot make any b ranscendental use of if and those 
who üré under thé spell of ignoranoee annot be in a position to determina 
igüoraBeé. There i$ no question of determination of the nature of ignoranes 
by the mukta for whom the ignorance is eternally cancelled. The mukta 
is not the subject of any ‘act of knowledge and is not within the realm 
of avidyé. Thus the ávidyá ot anything produced by ignorance cannot 
be determined by the emancipated one logically. Anyway avidyá rémains 
ihéxplicable and temains to-be expelled by evrrect knowledge. As Prof. 
M. N. ‘Sarkar observes ‘‘All kinds. of ignorance have these three fnarks,—+ 
their ‘eause’ are nob known in this sense, they bave no definite beginning, 
they: produce soinething -which possesses an appearance of reality, thin 
üppearshee loses itself with its root cause on thé acquisition of knowldege 3, 
-Sadanenda Yati in-his Vedüntasára introduces ignorance in some way. 
Sada@nenda &iünply introduces and does. not:explein. He observes 
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“Sadasadbhyém anirvacaniyam trigundtmekarmjafinavirodhi bhávarup- 
arnyatkimciditi—Ignorance is something positive different from existence. 
and non-existence both and therefore indescribable. Inertia, velocity 
‘and equanimity are noticeable in tha products of ignorance. ‘Bo there: 
are also inferred in ignorance itself. Hgaorense E opposed ío the modes : 
of the internal organs. $ - b e 
However, the theory of ignorance only subjects all other théorien: to. 
critical enquiries and demonstrates their inability to prove anything. On 
the Advaitic view inconsistencies aad inabilities to prove the ways of the- 
world simply lend ornamentation to the fundamental position regarding 
_ the world. However the inference tx the falsity of the world when 
included within the world-appearance becomes an object of knowledge 
and all objects of knowladge are false according to Advaitism (Dréyatvat). 
The Advaitist recognises different levels of experienee and standards 
of judgements. Though none is correct judged by supramental 
intuition yet every one is correct according to his own level of 
experience and criterion of judgemet. When the supramental intuition 
of the absolute dawns there is only the indivisible reality above 
all relations and distinctions. So Madhusudan Saraswati in an exposition. 
of the celebrated Siva-mahimna Stotra (Trayi Sàmkhyam Yoga eto...) 
synthesises all systems of Indian Philosophy. According to him all 
systems must culminate in strict Advaitism How the builders of the 
magnificient systems can be in the wrong due to their large visions. But 
on consideration of common people who ara more given to the external 
than to the internal different systems are built up. The common man 
¿cannot grasp the Indivisible Absolute Reality all at once.. He must 
` waitand be ready for the realization. Systems of Indian Philosophy 
being all practical and not simply theorisations direct the common man 
and make him fit passing through different stages of experience. When. 
the - ‘aspirant has his gaze fixed entirely on the absolute Reality he finds. 
no causal sequences in the ordinary sense Viyarta or transfiguration _ takes 
the place of causation (ep Sarvesám prasthána Kartrnam muninám 
Vivartavada paryavasénena advitiya paramesvare Pratipádye tátparyam 
nahi te munayo bhrántáh Sarvajfiatvattesam. Kim tu Vahirvisayapra- 
vanánüám Apétatah Parama purugárthe Praveso na Sambhavatii , nüstikya- 
vàranáys taihprakárabhedáh Pradarditéh-Madhusudan on Sivamahimna 
Stotra). Causation though appearing to “be of empirical purposes cannot 
really subserve the empirical purposes even. ‘‘To look for the ground 
of one fact in another fact or object involves the assumption of disconti- 
nuity in the world-process' because ‘‘the idea of necessity implied in the 
causal relation is modelled upon and derived from the human feeling 
of coercion or restraint’’.** But yet the Advaitist does not consider 
it wise to confuse the intellect of those who revel in causal processes, 
The-ultimate Realixation cagaot be Pulled down to the individual perforge: . 
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The individual has his own realization when the ignorance in dispelled. 
The Advaitie teachings are to be listened to and then thought over and 
finally to be medidated on closely. How there can be thinking in tems 
of dualestic causal process when there is Brahman and Brahman only. 
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